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THE SABBATH. 


BY ALEXANDER H. 


Or all the subjects that can be presented to the con- 
templation of the people at large, Religion is the one 
in which they take the deepest interest. Of all the 
occupations in which they can be engaged, religious 
exercises are those which habitually produce in their 
minds the strongest excitement. If it were the object 
of a lawgiver, independently of any other consideration 
of expediency and duty, merely to provide the people 
with the means of agreeable occupation and amuse- 
ment for a day of rest, he could not do it so well, 
if at all, in any other way, as by instructing them to 
devote it to religion. 

Religion reveals to us the secret of our higher and 
better nature, lifts us above the common offices of 
daily life, into communion with the sublime Spirit, 
whose word created and whose incomprehensible 
essence infuses and sustains the universe. It teaches 
us that we are not, as the bare theories of a detestable 
sophistry would represent us, merely a different order 
of the same race of beings with the brutes that sur- 
round us, destined like them to pass an ephemeral 
life, and then sink into nothing, but that we possess 
within us the germ of a heavenly nature, for which 
death is only the opening of a new form of existence, 
and which will develope its faculties hereafter through 
countless ages of happiness or misery, accordingly as 
the opportunities for improvement afforded here have 
been improved or neglected. 

Religion expands the intellect by familiarizing us 
with the most interesting questions in the philosophy 
of morals and mind. It enlarges the heart by re- 
pressing the selfish and encouraging the social and 
benevolent feelings. It checks our pride in prospe- 
rity and our depression in adversity, by impressing 
upon us the trifling importance of all our present 
interests when compared with those which belong to 
us as candidates for a higher state of existence. It 
consoles us under the agony of parting from those 
we love, by the reflection that we shall meet them 
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again in scenes of permanent happiness. In a word, 
it changes the universe from a chaos of confusion 
and misery, to a grand and beautiful creation, the fit 
residence and temple of the high and holy One that 
inhabiteth eternity. 

It is not in nature for those who believe these 
sublime truths to hear about them or think of them 
without the strongest excitement. What is there is 
on the most absorbing affairs, the most exquisite 
entertainments, that can ever claim in this respect to 
come into competition with them? What is there, 
for example, in the fable of the most highly wrought 
and beautifully written romance, which can be com- 
pared, for deep and absorbing interest, with the splen- 
did history of creation and redemption, of which the 
record is the Bible, the scene the universe, the time 
eternity, God, superior beings, and ourselves the sub- 
jects? Who ever complained of not being excited 
by the proceedings in a case at law, in which his 
property or life were at issue? In the case which is 
argued every Sabbath in the courts of God, there is 
more at stake than any earthly property or mortal 
life, our share in the inheritance of a better world, 
our happiness or misery throughout all eternity. 

The mightiest minds of every age and country have 
exhausted the resources of language in expressing the 
delight with which they habitually dwell upon this 
subject. “I would rather,” says Lord Bacon, “ be. 
lieve all the fables of the Talmud and the Alcoran 
than that this universal Frame is without a Mind.” 
Schilles in his beautifnl Hymn to Pleasure, represents 
her banner as waving on the sun-bright rock of Reli- 
gion: with the monarch minstrel of Scripture, the 
being of God is a motive for general exultation and 
jubilee. “The Lord reigneth: let the earth rejoice.” 
He does not consider it a tiresome and gloomy em- 
ployment of time to attend public worship. “I was 
glad when they said unto me, let us go up to the 
house of the Lord: my soul longeth, yea, fainteth for 
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the courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh ery 
out for the living God.” 

Will it be said that these are the high aspirations 
of superior minds, improved by every accidental ad- 
vantage, but that they are above the comprehension 
of the mass of the people, who can only be excited 
and amused by objects and pleasures of a purely 
sensual character? Those who entertain this opinion 
do great injustice to the mass of the people, and have 
formed a very inadequate conception of the dignity 
and elevation of the human character, even in its 
lowest estate. To all who have reflected on the 
science of government, and arrived at just conclusions, 
it is known that religion is the chief element which 
consolidates and holds together the fabric of society. 
In a great many countries, it is the force ostensibly 
and formally employed for this purpose: in others, as 
with us, it operates indirectly: but how would it pro- 
duce the effect in either way, if the mass of the peo- 
ple were indifferent to it? It was said by Gibbon 
that the introduction of Christianity was one of the 
principal causes of the decline of the Roman empire. 
This was wholly false in fact; and sounder thinkers, 
reasoning on a directly opposite view of the subject, 
have agreed that the civilizing and consolidating in- 
fluence of Christianity on the rude minds of the bar- 
barian invaders of that empire, was the chief cause 
which formed the new politic: creations that grew 
up out of its ruins. “ The kingdom of France,” says 
Montesquieu, “ was the work of the bishops,” and 
we know that with the Pope at their head, they go- 
verned Europe for several centuries. In all this there 
was much abuse, but the very extent of the abuse 
proves the strength of the principle. If the mass of 
the people are indifferent to religion, how happened 
it that the whole civilized world was thrown into 
convulsions for a hundred and fifty years by the reli- 
gious divisions of the Reformation, convulsions of 
which the great political revolutions of our own day, 
are among the indirect results? 

Or, to look more nearly at our own people, and 
the common experience of daily life, what are the 
books that circulate most widely through all the 
classes of the community? We know that where the 
popular works on any other subject are sold by thou- 
sands, those that treat of religion are sold by tens 
and hundreds of thousands. Would this be the case 
if the people did not feel a deep interest in the subject ? 
It will perhaps be said that this difference is in part 
the effect of exertion. There are Bible Societies, 
Tract Societies, Missionary Societies, which are all 
busy in distributing religious books, and this is the 
reason why they circulate so widely. But why are 
there no such associations for the distribution of books 
on history, politics, and the other branches of useful 
knowledge? There is evidently no other reason 
excepting that the people take a much deeper interest 
in religion than they do in any of these subjects, in- 
teresting and important as they certainly are. 

Is it said that public devotional exercises are re- 
garded by the people as gloomy or tiresome? How 
happens it then that in each of our large cities forty 
or fifty churches are regularly crowded every Sabbath 
twice, and often three or four times in the same day? 
I had the pleasure, not long since, of attending an 
evening lecture in one of the largest churches in 
Boston, where every seat up to the top of the pulpit 
stairs was occupied, and every alley filled with persons 
standing, all listening with breathless interest to a 


sermon a full hour long. ‘There were probably very 
few of this audience who had not attended church 
twice before on the same day, and not one who was 
under any obligation or compulsion to attend at all, 
In the less thickly settled parts of this country where 
the means of assisting in the public exercises of reli. 
gion are not supplied in the usual way, the inhabi. 
tants of a considerable extent of territory collect toge. 
ther from time to time, and hold a permanent assem. 
bly of several days for this purpose, under the name 
of a camp-meeting. Is it probable that crowds of 
people would congregate from distances of thirty, 
forty, or perhaps a hundred miles, and engage by the 
week together in devotional exercises, if they felt no 
interest and took no pleasure in them? I mean not 
to commend in every respect the order or the results 
of these meetings; but I say that they strongly evince 
the deep hold which the subject takes of the public 
mind. 

Facts like these sufficiently prove that it is not 
considered by the public as a gloomy and tiresome 
employment of the Sabbath to devote it to religious 
exercises, Where the attention is deeply, without 
being painfully engaged, the frame of mind is for the 
time agreeable ; and I am far from being certain that 
any thing would be gained, even on the score of 
cheerfulness, by substituting a different method of ob. 
serving the Sabbath, from that which is generally in 
use in this country. It has been my fortune to wit- 
ness the celebration of this sacred festival in some 
of the capitals of Europe, where the greater part of it 
is regularly devoted to public sports, and where the 
theatres are open twice as long as on any other day 
of the week. I have seen the French peasants danc- 
ing under the trees on Sunday afternoons, in their 
holiday dresses; and I can say with perfect truth, 
that I know no place in which the return of the 
Sabbath is welcomed with so much interest, and the 
occupations it brings with it, pursued with so much 
cheerfulness as in the metropolis of the Pilgrims, 
where it is wholly devoted to religion. Let any one 
walk the streets of Boston on a fine Sabbath morning, 
when the bells are all ringing and the whole popula- 
tion of both sexes in their best attire, repairing to their 
respective places of worship, and if the scene do not 
produce upon his mind a more pleasing impression 
than the tumult of a bull-fight, or the noisy mirth of a 
rustic dance, I can only say that his mental consti- 
tution is different from mine. 


—@——_ 
ADVICE TO INSTRUCTERS OF YOUTH. 
Tue preceptors of youth, of either sex, ought, how- 
ever, to be again and again admonished of the import- 
ance of the task which they have undertaken, and 
also of its difficulty. 

It is their duty to be patient with the dull, and 
steady with the froward—to encourage the timid, and 
repress the insolent—fully to employ the minds of their 
pupils, without overburdening them—to awaken their 
fear, without exciting their dislike—to communicate 
the stores of knowledge according to the capacity of 
the learner, and to enforce obedience by the strictness 
of discipline. Above all, it is their bounden duty to 
be ever on the watch, and to check the first beginnings 
of vice. For valuable as knowledge may be, virtue 
is infinitely more valuable; and worse than useless 
are these mental accomplishments, which are accoml- 
panied by depravity of heart. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
THE PRISON SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


BY MRS, ELIZABETH C. STEDMAN. 


In the Auburn prison, N. Y., a Sunday-School is conducted by the Students of the Theological Seminaryjin that place. 


Turice in the busy week, my steps had trod the prison 
floor, 

And trembled as the yielding bolts threw back its massive 
door ; 

There had I seen the convict bow’'d before his daily task, 

And mark’d his stolen glance, that seem’d for pity’s tear to 
ask. 


Nor did it ask in vain the tear, for ah! what feeling eye 
Could see so much of human woe—of sin, and yet be dry? 
And as I turn’d again to breathe blest freedum’s purer air, 
For the poor criminal, my heart sent up its silent prayer. 


Again I sought the prison walls—’twas on a Sabbath morn, 

When the bright sun did nature’s face with holy smiles 
adorn; 

When the free birds their matin songs were offering to the 
skies, 

And prayers of saints, “ like incense sweet,” seem’d on the air 
to rise. 


For I had seen the convict's toil, and now would see him 
rest, 

Upon the day which was alike, for free and captive blest; 

Would hear his voice, in contrite tones, of peace and pardon 
speak, 

Whose tongue the Sabbath-bell had loosed, held silent through 
the week. 


Within those guarded walls, where law inflicts the iron rod, 

I found a spot that bore the sign, of ‘* Holiness to God !” 

And there were met in clean attire, the sinner of gray 
hairs, 

And the aggressor, whose young brow, Cain’s brand so early 
bears. 


But now, the Christian’s prayer, which not by bolts nor bars 
is bound, 

Ascended in the prisoner’s cause, and heavenly audience found; 

*Till many an eye, unused to weep, by infamy long seal’d, 

Touch’d by those kind, imploring tones, the glistening tear 
reveal’d. 


But when the prayer had ceased, that band of brothers in one 
cause, - 

Each, to his class of convict-souls, explain’d Jehovah's laws; 

Told how the eye of Purity, beholds the sinful heart, 

And of the Lamb, whose cleansing blood can life and hope 
impart. 


I mark’d the eyes, which guilt and shame had bent towards 
the ground, 

With an inquiring gaze light up, at blest Salvation’s sound— 

That Christ doth ope the prison doors—by him the captive’s 
freed, 

And that when HE gives liberty, the soul is “ free indeed !"’ 


The harden’d heart seem’d melting ‘neath the beams of grace 
divine, 

And in the darkest mind some rays of heavenly light did shine: 

They turn’d away—full many a soul with gratitude to swell, 

And each with Heaven's own Book—a lamp, to cheer his lonely 
cell. 


The creaking hinges moved once more, the iron bolts flew 


back, 

My free and buoyant step again was on the homeward track ; 

And from my inmost soul, I pray’d that blessings might de- 
scend 

On those, whose pious hearts were stirr’d to be the prisoners’ 
friend. 


————~wo 0. BOO OO 
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THE DISAPPOINTED MANCUVRER. 


BY MISS 8S. 


(Concluded from p. 130.] 
CHAPTER III, 


Miss Angelica Crafts arose with the earliest wak- 
ing of the young day, and had just enough recol- 
lection. of her character of blue, to dress herself 
in something of Arcadian style, and repair to the 
little arbour that was covered with luxuriant hop 
vines, and where with book in hand she went to 
taste the beauties of morn ; or if such were her des- 
tiny, to be in a state of preparation for a surprise 
from Henry Mourton. 

. But alas! such was not to be her happy expe- 
nence, the only surprise she was fated to endure, was 
that occasioned by a summons to breakfast, which in 
fact would have been no surprise at all, had not 
her reverie been too deep—too delightful, to allow 
her to give her attention to the flight of time. The 
day past, however, and Mourton came not. Miss 
Angelica knew that something must have happened 
to prevent him, therefore she sympathized with him, 
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as much as she regretted his absence. Buf when 
several days passed without his indicating, by a visit, 
any particular desire for her society, both the Misses 
Crafts felt disappointed and surprised. And when 
days had grown into weeks, hope darkened into 
doubts and fears, and these misgivings begat new 
manceuvrings, plans and stratagems to induce Mourton 
to surrender and fulfil the hopes his own flattering 
words had awakened. But still all would not do— 
Angelica was in despair—and even the worthy aunt 
was something crest fallen. Nevertheless she was 
not the person to despair at the first dawn of adverse 
fortune; she saw that much might be done, and it 
only remained for her to decide on what woul’ be 
the safest, surest means to produce the desired effect, 
for this able politician to commence her task, After 
an hour’s consultation then with her niece on ways 
and means, they came to the conclusion that much 
might be achieved by getting up a splendid party—in 
which Mourton would not only see how well An- 
gelica could acquit herself as queen of the festival, 
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but heyshould see the kind of people they could as- 
semble on such an occasion—he should see that 
their associates were like themselves, “at the top of 
the tree.” They concluded, indeed, to have the 
whole affair managed in such a way, and attended 
with such circumstances of style and show, as should 
impress him at once with Angelica’s peculiar quali- 
fications and taste, in arranging such affairs; exhibit- 
ing thus her ability to manage such an establishment 
as he would be likely to own, and show him at the 
same time that she was surrounded by all the ap- 
pointments of wealth and fashion in her father’s 
house—short lived wealth ’tis true, but Mourton was 
not necessarily to know that. And Miss Angelica 
smiled as all these arrangements were made, and was 
just enough of a heroine to exclaim aloud when her 
aunt left the room, 

« My plan must be successful! Mourton will marry 
of course, and where could he find a more devoted 
heart than mine, or one who has the same chances 
of winning him? In my case nothing shall be left 
undone, and I know of none that would be at all 
likely to rival me—none of superior claims.” The 
thought of her being older than Mourton would in- 
trude on her, but this thought did not find its way 
into her soliloquy. 

The next day was employed by Miss Angelica in 
making a list of all that it would be proper and ex- 
pedient to invite to this contemplated party, that was 
to outdo any thing these worthy coadjutors had ever 
attempted on any former occasion. 

To make sure of the Mourtons, Miss Angelica 
had warned them of what was in embryo, and had 
received the delightful assurance that they might cer- 
tainly be counted on—and sure of them, there was 
nothing left to fear, and their measures were accord- 
ingly taken with all becoming despatch. Miss 
Angelica wrote diligently at her list of names, and 
her aunt looked over her shoulder and struck out, or 
added to the list as she thought best. 

Miss Sandbanks was summoned to aid both in 
council and combat, and from being a young lady of 
no pretensions, was a vast favorite with both these 
ladies. Miss Angelica could do nothing without 
consulting Miss Sandbanks; and Miss Sandbanks as 
on this occasion she assisted in remembering and 
writing the names of those that were to be bidden, 
wrote the name of Laura Bennet, and when she had 
done 4, she said, 

« Of course, Angelica, you will invite Miss Bennet 
with the Newmans.” 

* Of course I shall do no such thing,” cried Miss 
Angelica. “I have no idea of feeding her vanity, 
by giving her a chance of showing off her airs here; 
she thinks rather too much of herself, and is too 
conceited already.” 

* No, indeed,” cried the aunt, reddening at the 
very thought, “I have not forgotten how she behaved 
at Mrs. Catchim’s party, where she continued to keep 
Mr. Mourton by her side all the evening, and where 
she even refused to dance, that she might the more 
effectually play off her airs with him. Indeed her be- 
haviour on that night was enough to disgust him, 
and Mrs, Catchim says she has no doubt of its having 
done so, and that is what she gets by her assurance.” 

“She is welcome to all the influence she possesses 
with Mr. Mourton,” cried Miss Angelica, with a 
look of ineffible dignity; “but the fact is, Miss 
Sandbanks, Laura Bennet is a girl I never could bear, 








she has so many airs, and is so vain of her little 
beauty, and presumes so much upon what she has 
been, that she is positively disgusting. If she thinks 
that I owe her anything for those cuffs she worked 
for me, I can invite her sometime when we have no 
company ; but I certainly do not wish the Mourtons 
to think that she is one that I consider on an equality 
with myself—they know her situation as well as we 
do, and would judge of us accordingly.” 

« That they certainly would,” said the aunt, “ you 
will not find Helen Mourton inviting her, I’ll engage, 
for all she followed her about so the other night, and 
would not be satisfied only as she was holding 
Helen’s hand.” Miss Sandbanks agreed with the 
ladies exactly—wondered she should have been so 
stupid as to think of inviting her, and hastened to 
atone for her mistake by expunging her name. 

The most beautiful note paper was now procured, 
with seals of every rare device and fashion, and the 
invitations were forthwith despatched in the most 
elegant little lady-like hand imaginable. When the 
returns came in, the ladies found that they were to 
have a large party. Scarcely any regrets, and this 
circumstance only gave them fresh animation and 
pleasure, as they wished the Mourtons to see that 
they could not only get up a splendid party, but a 
squeeze. Amongst the first acceptances on elegant 
perfumed paper, came Mourton’s and Helen’s; so 
far all was well. But oh! the painfully pleasing 
task of preparing for a large party—the endless 
variety that must be collected—the buying, the 
begging, and the borrowing—the confectioners, up- 
holsters and waiters—the mantuamakers, milliners, 
and hair dressers that must be called into requisition. 
But these ladies were accustomed to these things in 
all their perplexing varieties, especially the begging 
and borrowing part of the business. Indeed, Miss 
Tabitha Crafts generally contrived it in such a way, 
that there was not a guest invited who did not re- 
motely or immediately contribute to the feast; and in- 
sooth her parties might mostly be classed under the 
head of pic-nics, when each of her guests is expected 
to furnish his quota to the entertainment. 

As every thing was to be on the scale of superior 
splendour, of course Miss Angelica’s dress must be 
in keeping; her aunt, therefore, after some con- 
ference with Miss Sandbanks, who, as we before 
observed, was as a sort of adjunct or consulting 
assistant, it was concluded that Miss Angelica should 
go to Mrs. Broadpattern, and order an embroidered 
white satin, full trimmed with point lace. Mrs. 
Broadpattern, who was very kind and obliging, 
stopped every thing to have it ready at the appointed 
time; and sure enough at the right time the dress 
came home in a bandbox of Mrs, Broadpattern’s, and 
pinned to the towel that was laid over it, was that 
ladies’ bill, for forty-six dollars! ’Tis true the bill 
rather exceeded what Miss Tabitha Crafts had 
expected; but then the dress was certainly magni- 
ficent, and it might be the means of procuring the 
necessity of a wedding-dress ; under that view of the 
subject, the expense was not to be thought of; 
neither did either of these ladies think it at all worth 
while to count the cost of a splendid new st of 
ornaments, Mr. Anthony Crafts was not in town, 
and could not be consulted—they could not be dis- 
pensed with, and Mr, Anthony Crafts might pay for 
them when he could, Aunt Tabitha thought it was 
not so much that Angelica enjoyed of her step- 
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mother’s fortune, that she should be denied this in- 
dulgence. 

But now, through the dint of the most praise- 
worthy industry and exertion, all things pertaining to 
the party were completed. To be sure Miss Tabitha 
had some failures, and disappointments, and vexation 
in her department, as who that gives parties has not; 
but they were trifling to what some encounter, and 
nothing in sooth happened amiss that could not in 
some measure be retrieved. With Angelica all was 
happy promise. The important day dawned, and it 
was as charming a day as ever smiled on a festival, 
and the three graces were as smiling as the day. 
The middle of the afternoon found them in such a 
state of mature readiness, that they repaired to the 
same room to talk over the achievement they had 
performed, and to consult still more touching the 
arrangements of sundry important matters that it 
would be premature to meddle with till the party 
began. 

When that subject was concluded, which, con- 
trary to what most writers would pretend, took up 
much more time than it has taken the writer of these 
pages to transcribe, the important subject of Miss 
Angelica’s dress was taken up, and Miss Tabitha 
and Miss Sandbanks undertook the interesting task 
of presiding over the toilet, and never did she look 
either in her own or in their estimation half so irre- 
sistible—never had she anticipated such fatal con- 
sequences from the combination of her dress and 
beauty—every ornament that she put on—every ring- 
let, where reposed a cupid in ambush, and withal, the 
winning sweetness that was put on to match with 
the other appendages, were intended to make one 
compound solvent for the heart of Mourton. Indeed 
she felt a confidence of success—she viewed “the 
living Hector as the dead,” took “one long 
lingering look” at her mirror before descending to 
the drawing-rooms ; and came to the conclusion she 
would act the belle on that occasion, unaided by 
the blue. 

Her aunt was no less sanguine, she knew that 
much time and money had been expended, and she 
looked forward confidently to a handsome return ; 
and when she saw the finishing touch put to Ange- 
lica’s dress, and saw how much her beauty was 
enhanced by such unwonted splendour, though she 
did not exclaim with Mrs. Kilcorban, “ Lord help 
the men to-night,” she certainly thought “ Lord help 
Henry Mourton ;” and she felt so happy and satisfied 
with the result of all her efforts, that she could not 
forbear giving Miss Sandbanks a word of encourage- 
ment; she told her she looked very well, and there 
was no knowing but that she might catch a beau 
too. Indeed from the jaunty style in which her 
own dress was arranged, it did not seem altogether 
impossible but that Miss Tabitha might have had 
some lingering thought of the kind herself. 

But now all was joyous excitement and motion, 
the oxthodox hour had come, the drawing-room 
which had been closely shut and dark during the day 
to exclude the flies, were now thrown open to admit 
swarms of lovely fluttering creatures who had at least 
this advantage above the flies—of their having been 
bidden to sip the sweets from which the former were 
excluded. Miss Angelica had now taken her stand 
in the middle of the front drawing-room, supported 
by Miss Sandbanks as a sort of delicate toad eater. 

Miss Tabitha, as was her wont on such occasions, 
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had put on a look, which admirably partook of 
the benevolent and sentimental, arranged the minia- 
ture of Mr, Cricket, so as to exhibit as much of the 
gold case as possible, and seated herself on a corner 
of the sofa, in an attitude of serene expectation, most 
beautiful to behold. The guests were now arriving, 
and the rooms were one blaze of light; their muslin 
curtains fell in graceful folds over the open windows, 
which sufficiently screened those within from obser- 
vation, without excluding the grateful breeze. But 
faster and thicker came the members of the party, 
and Miss Angelica and Miss Sandbanks could scarcely 
recover from one.sweeping graceful courtesy, before 
a fresh arrival called upon them for a new edition; 
and in a short time Miss Tabitha’s elegant drawing- 
rooms were one mingled glittering ottar of rose and 
musk-giving mass, And as the rush of many waters 
grows louder as we approach nearer, or as the voice 
of the tempest whose roar at first is faint, when 
heard amidst the distant pines, but which increases in 
power and terrifying sound as it sweeps through the 
neighbouring forest, or bends to its will the tree that 
shelters our door—so was the voice of that mixed 
assembly ; at first a low and irresolute hum or half 
whisper, till gaining confidence as it gained numbers, 
it broke on the ear in one loud uproar, one ceaseless 
din to which the confusion of Babel would have 
doubtless been a low breathed harmony. 

The Mourton’s were the last to arrive; Miss Ta- 
bitha saw the carriage from the window, from which 
she had been on the watch for the last half hour, 
and telegraphed the same to her neice, who instantly 
hastened into the hall to meet and welcome them, 
She had decided on a certain peculiar naivette of 
manner and style of greeting, which was to be per- 
fectly irresistible; but she had no sooner entered 
than she became very natural and very pale, for 
Helen Mourton leaned on the arm of young Howard, 
instead of her brother; and scarcely knowing what she 
did, she flew past them without greeting of any kind, 
to the door, to assure herself at once that he was 
there. 

« My brother is not there,” said Helen, something 
piqued at her own reception, and fully aware of Miss 
Angelica’s solicitude. 

«“ Not here!” she exclaimed, “ but surely he is 
coming ?” 

«I am sorry to say that he will not have that plea- 
sure,” said Helen, who was really alarmed at Miss 
Angelica’s consternation and dismay. “And will 
he not come at all?” she asked, with that tone of 
anxious solicitude that one might be expected to be- 
tray in asking a question, the solution of which 
would be life or death. 

«“ He has found much to his own disappointment, 
it would be impossible for him to come at all this 
evening; but here is his apology,” she continued, as 
she handed her a beautiful little pink perfumed billet. 
doux. As a drowning man would catch at a straw, 
so did poor Angelica catch at the faint hope this 
afforded her, and leaving Helen and young Howard 
to find their way or not to the drawing-rooms, she 
walked under the light of the lamp to read it. But 
at this, to them most embarrassing crisis, Miss Tabi- 
tha Crafts came to the rescue. She seemed delighted 
to see them, wondered they had waited so long, and 
was just leading the way to the parlour, when she 
discovered that Mourton was not of the party; and 
before poor Helen was permitted to approach an-inch 
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nearer the festal scene, she was obliged to go through 
pretty much such a cross-examination as she had 
been subjected to by Miss Angelica. Miss Tabitha, 
of course, displayed more self command on the occa- 
sion, yet it was easy to discover that she was not the 
less deeply mortified and disappointed, but however 
she might guard her lips, she could not “ turn the 
trouble of her céuntenance upon herself ;” and when 
she again joined the party, every one was sensible of 
the cloud that rested on her brow. It was too dark, 
too heavy for a ray of sunshine to penetrate. 

Meantime Angelica left to herself, could more 
fully comprehend Mourton’s note, which, with the 
greatest agitation, and with the blending and mingling 
of such passions and feelings, as it would be impos- 
sible to describe, she read as follows: 


“To Miss Angelica Crafts. 

“ Henry Mourton regrets that an event, which at 
another time he should have hailed with unmingled 
pleasure, has debarred him from the happiness of 
making one of your delightful party, To you, 
however, who will be surrounded by the fair and 
gay, the absence of one of so little importance as the 
writer of this note, can be of but trifling moment ; 
yet he must confess that he has just selfishness 
enough, to wish that Miss C. should have a choice 
in his presence, 

‘And blest though ye be amid the gay cheer, 

*Some kind voice would whisper, { wish he were here.” 

Yours, truly, 
H. Movrton. 
Mourton Hall, June 9th, 1839.” 


Poor Angelica was almost as much perplexed at 
this note, as she was distressed and chagrined at 


Mourton’s absence, “What can he mean?” she 
asked herself, “a pleasureable circumstance detains 
him, and yet he wishes me to regret his absence; 
that would be well—cruel—unkind Mourton—you 
have given me too fatal a cause to regret your 
absence.” 

As she thus spoke she crushed the ill-omened note 
in her trembling hand, and turned to join the com- 
pany, when, as she did so, she caught a sight of her 
own radiant form in the hall mirror, and she sickened 
and grew pale as she reflected that she was shining 
to no purpose, in at least one tenth part of her father’s 
income. But she made a violent effort to look 
proud and unconcerned; she remembered too, that 
Howard was present, and before she had fixed on 
Mourton, she had cherished the hope that he might 
be brought over—it was a sickly one, however, and’it 
died entirely, just as Mourton returned to the country. 

“If that hope can revive,” she murmured, as she 
walked towards the scene of action—*« it shall be 
cherished ; if Howard has a heart, this night shall be 
the proof’—and she walked towards the spot where 
he stood, having made up her mind to try what could 
be done with him, and at the same time to let Helen 
Mourton see that she was not utterly undone on ac- 
count of her brother’s absence. 

“Miss Sandbanks,” said a servant who had 
beckoned that lady out of the room, “ Miss Crafts 
says that the loaf-cake, that is dressed with orange 
flowers, is not to be cut ‘pon no account; and she 
wants you to have the champaigne bottles tooken out 

_of the ice and sont back in the cellar agin.” 

Miss Prattle was standing near the door, and be 


fore the evening was over, every one in the room 
knew that the cake dressed with orange flowers, and 
the champagne, were prohibited. “That piece of in. 
formation,” whispered some impudent wag to a lady, 
« was the first course.” 

Meantime the party went on, and very soon more 
substantial refreshments made their appearance; but 
the party was very large, and as Miss Sandbanks 
saw the trays rapidly becoming empty, and the cake 
baskets exhibiting nothing but crumbs, she dispatched 
one of the waiters to inform Miss Tabitha Crafts 
that a fresh supply was wanted; but she looked in 
vain for the return of either mistress or man, 

The merriment did not abate as the evening ad- 
vanced. Regular relays of refreshments of every 
kind came in at proper intervals; and though not 
answering exactly in quantity to the demand, yet still 
it did very well. As the night was too warm for 
dancing, promenading, singing, and playing formed 
sufficient variety—every one seemed pleased, and the 
party appeared to conclude as happily as it began. 
The parting words were spoken, the parting courte. 
sies were made; and before two o’clock the house 
was reduced to a state of quiet, if not repose. 


CHAPTER Iv, 


Berore retiring to bed that night the three ladies 
were again found in the same chamber, for the pur- 
pose of talking over the events of the evening. But, 
with what different hopes and feelings was this coun. 
cil held! On entering the room, Miss Angelica 
threw herself into a chair, and the feelings she had 
so painfully repressed during the evening, she at- 
tempted not now to control; and she burst into a 
passionate flood of tears. Miss Tabitha, who had 
possessed herself of Mourton’s note, was reading it 
with a countenance which plainly told that every 
word was like gall and bitteriess; and Miss Sand- 
banks ‘stood in hopeless amazement. She felt as 
though there was nothing for her to do, for it was a 
subject that would neither admit of condolence nor 
flattery. But as Miss Tabitha would occasionally 
read portions of the note aloud, she caught enough 
to know that it was some happy event he seemed to 
have in anticipation; that they considered “ the un- 
kindest cut of all;” and as Miss Tabitha concluded 
and asked her niece, as she had done a number of 
times during its perusal, what that part could mean, 
Miss Sandbanks recollected with much satisfaction 
that she could solve the mystery. She therefore re- 
lated a conversation that she had heard pass between 
Miss Mourton and another young lady, where Miss 
Mourton stated that a most unexpected circumstance 
connected with his intended trip to Niagara, had pre- 
vented him from keeping his engagement. 

“ For Niagara !” almost shrieked Angelica. “Can 
it be possible that he is actually going without an- 
nouncing his intentions; what earthly reasons can he 
have for secrecy. It cannot be truae—you have mis- 
understood, Miss Sandbanks.” 

Miss Sandbanks had the courage to insist upon 
it that she had heard correctly, and that she had also 
understood from Miss Mourton that she was to be of 
the party. 

“Party!” exclaimed both ladies in a breath. 
“ Then they have made up a party,” continued Miss 
Angelica, “without paying me the compliment of 
even acquainting me with their plans.” 
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Angelica ceased, for her voice was choked with 
emotion. 

« Don’t be distressed,” cried Miss Tabitha, « I can 
arrange things for you yet. I know that it has not 
been an intentional slight—merely an oversight that I 
can set to rights. I will just intimate to them your 
wish and intention of visiting the Falls, and they will 
of course be delighted for you to make one of the 

rty.” 
seo one of the party indeed !” thought Miss 
Angelica—* that is not just the ground I expected to 
stand on with Henry Mourton.” 

But without giving utterance to these thoughts 
she merely sighed deeply, and said that it would now 
be out of her power, on pecuniary considerations. 
She had been so expensive lately, that she knew her 
father would not be willing for her to incur further 
expense; indeed she was alarmed when she thought 
of what immense bills he would have to pay. 

“Don’t be distressed at that my love,” said the 
kind aunt; “ your father does not often trouble him- 
self to inquire for what purpose money is wanting. 
He knows well, that I always spend it for the good 
of the family, and if he can command it I shall have 
it; and if he cannot, thank providence I have enough 
of ny own. So cheer up my love, you shall see 
that I know how to manage such things. Poor Mr. 
Cricket has often and often said that he was thank- 
ful that he had plenty of money, as he knew of no 
one who knew so well how to spend it properly.” 
Here the good lady sighed, and drawing the minia- 
ture from where it nestled in her belt, she gazed on 
it with as much softened sorrow in her look, as it 
might be reasonable to suppose a smart little smirk- 
ing countenance, a turned up nose, and short well 
powdered hair, bristling in a half circle round a low 
forehead, would inspire. 

The sigh was echoed by the Angelica, who 
intended it to be divided between sympathy for her 
aunt’s sorrowful reminiscences, and her own unhappy 
fate. Miss Sandbanks sighed out of compliment to 
both ladies, and the council was dissolved for the 
night. 

When Miss Tabitha Crafts arose on the following 
morning, it was indeed to behold a scene of “ confu- 
sion worse confounded.” All of course was disarray, 
defaced furniture, soiled carpets, faded garlands, un- 
washed glasses, smoking lamps and scattered frag- 
ments of the feast, met the troubled eye of the mis- 
tress at every turn. And she felt perhaps, more 
keenly than she had ever done, the heartlessness of 
adjusting such disorder. She had no longer the 
stimulant of hope; nothing left to expect. This 
state and condition of things is what might be termed 
the after-piece of parties, and like all other after- 
pieces is seldom relished. Miss Tabitha had in the 
first place to give her attention to the despatching 
to their proper destination the sundries she had bor- 
rowed from her neighbours, but to her great vexation 
a number of expensive articles had been either broken 
or purloined, and she would of course be obliged to 
replace them. And there was not a parcel that she 
returned through the day, that was not in part sent 
back to her as mismatched; some did not get the 
right number, some did not get their own, Her man 
was sent to the confectioner’s with a glass-stand 
which had been borrowed to hold the cake that was 
fated not to be cut—he returned after staying half 
the morning, saying that some one had run against 


Sir 


him in the street, and by that means it fell on the 
pavement and was broken to pieces; he had gone to 
the confectioner’s and related the circumstance, but 
he said it must be paid for, and had sent his bill. 

Miss Tabitha nervously caught at the bill, and to 
her conSternation read the sum total of seventy-six 
dollars; the items were cake, creams and fruits, 
wound up with the unfortunate glass-stand charged 
at five dollars, Poor Miss Tabitha could not be ex- 
pected to bear this with patience, she exclaimed 
against the confectioner for his extortion and dis- 
honesty, railed at her man for his carelessness, and 
though she did not give utterance to the last, she 
most bitterly lamented having been betrayed into 
such unwarrantable expense and folly; and really 
dreaded the idea of such bills being seen by her bro- 
ther. 

Miss Angelica had risen with a nervous head-ache, 
and listlessly sauntered through the rooms with Miss 
Sandbanks, listening to the recital of her aunt’s va- 
rious misfortunes and vexations; but the report from 
the confectioner was the drop too much, and com- 
pletely out of heart and hope she went to bed, more 
mortified and annoyed than she had ever felt in her 
life before. 

When dinner was over, Miss Tabitha ordered her 
man to saddle one of the coach-horses, and await 
her orders, Miss Angelica, with whom her aunt had 
held a long private conference an hour or two before, 
now made her appearance with a sealed letter, which 
was to be despatched to Mrs. Mourton. The loaf of 
forbidden cake was then demanded of Miss Sand- 
banks, which was accordingly produced. But alas! 
for the unfortunate Miss Sandbanks, when it was un- 
covered, behold to her unutterable consternation it 
exhibited a horrible gap on one side, besides sundry 
indications of where the scalping knife had been at 
work on the icing; in fact it was a perfect ruin—a 
mere fragment of itself. Miss Tabitha, almost pet- 
rified with horror and amazement, looked at Miss 
Sandbanks in speechless dismay. Miss Sandbanks 
looked at the cake, as though she expected from the 
yawning cavern in its side, a voice would issue to 
proclaim her innocence of any knowledge of the dep- 
redation, or any carelessness on her part; but the 
cake only spoke for itself, and she was obliged to do 
the same. Miss Tabitha Crafis did not, in so many 
words, charge Miss Sandbanks with the demolition 
of the cake, but she could in no wise conceal her ex- 
treme chagrin and displeasure. And some weeks 
afterwards, it was whispered amongst Miss Tabitha 
Crafts’ friends that she had sustained many severe 
losses through Miss Sandbanks’ carelessness; and 
the story of the cake found its way amongst them, 
with sundry able embellishments and variations. 

But to return to Miss Tabitha Crafts, who as soon 
as she had regained sufficient composure, took all 
from the mutilated fragment that could be cut into a 
decent shape, and causing it to be wrapped in one of 
her handsomest damask towels, sent it with Angeli- 
ca’s letter and her compliments, to Mrs. Mourton, 
and ordered him to wait for an answer. Just at 
dark he returned; the three ladies were seated to- 
gether in the drawing-room, the letter was given to 
the trembling hand of the agitated Angelica, and 
lights were ordered to be brought immediately. Be- 
fore they came, however, poor Angelica had time to 
feel some of the alternations of hope and fear. She 
held in her hand the letter that might decide her 
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fate. It might be, it was probably a letter from 
Mourton—perhaps a declaration. Nay, it could 
scarcely be less, after the note she had received and 
the letter she had written. She almost gasped for 
breath, as this idea seemed to wear a form of cer- 
tainty ; and agitation and suspense had just reached 
their climax as the lights came, and with the only 
smile that had brightened her face since the ill fated 
party, she prepared to read the letter which ran as 
follows, and was from Mrs. Mourton. 


“ My Dear Angelica :—I am truly sorry that your 
application to visit the Falls under my son’s escort 
had not been earlier made; doubtless it would have 
enhanced his happiness had you been included in 
their little party. But they left Mourton Hall this 
morning for the first line of cars, I am also very 
sorry to tell you that I fear poor Henry has been too 
precipitate in doing that, which if it should eventuate 
unfortunately, will leave him plenty of time for re- 
gret. ‘To be brief then, I must tell you that he was 
married at five o’clock this morning to Laura Ben- 
net !—though not in rebellion, certainly not with my 
full approbation ; and as the event will be the town 
talk in perhaps every exaggerated form, I thought I 
would take this opportunity of making you acquainted 
with the particulars, and trust to your kindness and 
friendship for giving tie true version of the affair to 
those who may have had an erroneous detail. 

Of course you knew that Colonel Bennet, though 
dissipated and unworthy of the care of so lovely a 
child as Laura, was nevertheless included in the aris- 
tocracy of Baltimore, and at one time maintained the 
character of a gentleman of high consideration. He 
disappeared, however, some six or eight years ago 
from Baltimore, and no one seemed to know to what 
portion of the earth he had directed his steps. Last 
summer when my son was in Florence, he most un- 
expectedly met with him. Mr. Bennet recognized 
Henry immediately, and invited him to his house, 
where he was living in great splendour; and where, 
after he found the treasure it contained, my poor 
boy often felt disposed to go. In this way he became 
acquainted with Laura; but I do not pretend to tell 
you all his romantic nonsense about it, suffice to say, 
that before Henry left Florence they were engaged. 
He left her with the understanding, that they were to 
meet again at that place when he should have finished 
his travels, where they were to be united, and return 
immediately to America, During his wandering, or 
at least for a long time they continued to correspond, 
when at length her letters were discontinued. In 
great anxiety Henry hastened to Florence, but found 
on reaching there that Bennet and his daughter had 
gone, no one knew where. All he could learn was 
that Bennet had staked his last dollar at the gaming 
table—had lost, and having old scores that he was 
unable to cancel, he made a precipitate retreat. He 
tried in vain to discover their location, and it was 
not till some time after his return that he learned 
that she had sought a refuge in the family of Mr. 
Newman, and was occupying the place of governess, 
Henry immediately wrote to her, and she answered 
his letter, but would not suffer him to visit her; and 
it is but due to that young lady to say, that situated 
as she was, she behaved with great propriety and dig- 
nity. And it was only owing to accident that Henry 
learned that she was suffering greater indignities at 
Mr. Newman’s than such a situation would naturally 


expose her to. He was deeply wounded and stung 
at that knowledge ; and when he told me with tears 
of what he had discovered, though I could not ap. 
prove, I could not break his heart by withholding my 
consent, The cause of his immediate union, how. 
ever, was owing to some speech of Miss Bitters 
about her not being among the invited guests at your 
party; and though we knew why you should very 
properly withhold an invitation, it seems that Miss 
Bitters had formed a very erroneous estimate of your 
feelings towards the unprotected girl, and did not 
scruple to declare before the assembled household, 
that she was not such a person as you would choose 
to associate with. ‘Though Henry felt well assured 
that such were not your feelings, he was so wounded 
and mortified that she should be in a situation sub. 
ject to such remarks, that he entreated and obtained 
my consent for an immediate union. Mrs, Howard 
hearing of the treatment she had been subjected to, 
and the cruel remarks of Miss Bitters, kindly invited 
her to take refuge at her house, where they were 
married this morning at five o’clock; and unaccus- 
tomed as I am to early rising, I contrived to be 
there in time to witness the ceremony. And when 
I saw the lovely, young, confiding creature plighting 
her lasting faith with my dear boy, I could scarcely 
wait till the ceremony was concluded to take her in 
my arms, and tell her I would be her mother. Helen 
is almost as much in love with her as Henry; I am 
not sure that Mr. Howard does not think her heart 
almost too much divided. He is one of the bridal 
party, of course. They will probably be absent a 
month, and when they return I suppose Mourton 
Hall will once more present a scene of festivity. 

“Please present my kind compliments to your 
good aunt, and many thanks for the cake; it was 
very nice indeed. Helen told me you had a delight. 
ful party; but your parties are always such. I hope 
you will take compassion on my solitude, and make 
me an early visit. 

Yours, truly, 
E. Movurton.” 


Byron says, 
“ There is a grief that cannot feel, 
That leaves a wound that will not heal.” 


If such a thing can be, such was the case with our 
heroine. Confounded, bewildered, and overwhelmed, 
it was long.ere she could comprehend or read this 
death blow—this fatal letter. But she did not suffer 
it to drop from her hand, or utter any of those un- 
guarded expressions that heroines, on such occasions, 
are wont; She could not, however, control the cur- 
rent of her blood, which fled to its lurking place with 
startling rapidity, leaving her agitated countenance as 
wan as death. 

Miss Tabitha divined the cause of such unwonted 
agitation too well to question, and Miss Sandbanks 
knew her case too well to seem to notice aught unu- 
sual. : 
That night Angelica was a long time closeted 
with her aunt, where there was much low toned con- 
versation and some weeping. But it was only when 
she had gained the solitude of her own chamber, 
that a sense of her cruel disappointment came over 
her like a flood; and as she lingered by her lonely 
window, she gave free thought to all the little cir- 
cumstances that were calculated to cherish hope— 
the many efforts she had made to please, that seemed 
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at the time successful—the toil, the manceuvring, the 
sacrifices that had been hers, to always present her- 
self before him in the most alluring garb and manner. 
She would have skipped the party in summing up the 
catalogue of her failures, but Bancho’s ghost never 
rose with more appalling distinctness before the hor- 
ror stricken eyes of Macbeth, than every annoying 
circumstance of that hated party pressed itself upon 
her. And then, oh galling thought! after she had 
done all this and more, that the last woman in the 
world that she would have chosen for a rival, had at 
the very moment when she thought him secure, 
plucked him as it were out of her hand. Laura 
Bennet was her aversion—the “ Mordecai in the 
king’s gate” that had always annoyed her; but now, 
oh horrid thought, this impertinent upstart—this poor 
dependent, this very nursery maid, had supplanted her 
in the affections of the richest, the handsomest, and 
the most admired young man in Baltimore. And 
that too with the consent of his family. Nor did she 
fail to remember that she had been herself the very 
cause of driving him into the step; had she invited 
Miss Bennet to that unfortunate party, the catastro- 
phe might possibly have been averted until something 
could have been thought of. There was madness in 
this reflection, and she wrung her hands in agony. 
Nor was her mortification lessened by the reflection 
that Mourton must have been aware of her feelings 
and designs, and that his mother must have known of 
her hatred to Laura Bennet on that account. But 


poor Angelica had not yet endured the extent of her 


a 


mortification; every body knew of her predilection 
for Mourton, for in her weakness and vanity she had 
boasted of his attentions. And Miss Tabitha had 
more than once declared that she thought it would 
be a match; at least she should do nothing to pre- 
vent it, 

It takes as much good management to meet all 
the circumstances of a defeat properly, as to gain a 
victory; and Miss Angelica dreaded with cause that 
as all the world would be calling that had been invi- 
ted to the party, she would have difficulty enough in 
acting her part so as to escape suspicion. But she 
had to congratulate herself when the day was over, 
that she had managed the affair so as to prevent her 
chagrin from being known. She introduced the sub- 
ject herself, and aunt Tabitha, who was ready to aid 
and abet her, sighed and said that she pitied poor 
Mrs. Mourton. Angelica declared she had long 
known it—Miss Tabitha gave an assenting nod, and 
said they had both been in the confidence of the 
Mourtons, and hoped for their sakes that it would 
turn out a happy marriage. Angelica smiled sweetly, 
and said Laura Bennet_was a lovely girl; and their 
company listened and believed what they chose. 

The bridal party are still absent, and Miss Angelica 
looks upon their return as the “ne plus ultra” of all 
her misfortunes, The intimacy, which for another 
purpose she forced upon them, will now oblige her to 
call on the bride when she returns; and she sees 
even in the extremity of her vexation, that she cannot 
avoid giving Mourton another party! 





~ 


Written for the Lady's Book. 
«I WEEP NOT.” 


BY MRS. 


I weep not as I wept, 
When first they laid thee low, 
My sorrow all too deep is kept 
To melt like common woe ; 
Nor do my lips e’er part 
With whispers of thy name, 
But thou art shrin’d in this hush'd heart 
And that is all the same. 


I could be happy now, 
Had memory flown with thee, 
But I still hear a whisper low 
And memory will not flee ; 
A whisper that doth tell 
Of thee, and thee alone, 
A memory like the ocean-shell, 
For ever making moan. 


For how cen I forget 
Thine eye of softest brown, 

With its pale lid just touched with jet 
And always drooping down ; 

And thy sweet form of grace 
That went to rest too soon, 

And the turning up of thy young face 
Beneath the placid moon. 


I sometimes think thy hand 
Is on my forehead prest, 

And almost feel thy tresses fann’d 
Across my beating breast, 
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And catch the sunny flow 
Of thy mantle on the air, 

And turn to see if it is so, 
Alas! thou art not there. 


And, wander out alone 
Beside the singing rills 
When nothing but the wind’s low tone 
Comes stealing down the hills; 
And while along the deep 
The moonbeams softly shine 
My silent soul goes forth to keep 
Its blessed tryste with thine. 


I weep not, though thou’rt laid 
In such a lone, dark place, 
Thou who didst live without a shade 
To cloud thy sweet young face; 
For now thy spirit sings 
Where seraph ones have trod 
Veiling their faces ‘neath their wings 
Around the throne of God. 


Thy faults were slight and few 
As human faults could be 

And thy virtues were as many, too, 
As gems beneath the sea; 

And thy thoughts did heavenward roam 
Until, like links of gold, 

They drew thee up to thy blue home, 
Within the Saviour’s fold. 


(We are sure our readers will peruse with pleasure, these exquisite lines of Mrs. Welby, a young poetess, who having 


scarcely leted her ninet 





lowship to our gifted sister, and to the vigorous literature of the broad, green West. ] 


h year, warns the veteran writers to look to their laurels. We give the warm hand of fel- 
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BY MRS, 


Tue old saying is a true one, that “a man can thrive 
no better than his wife will let him.” We do not 
mean by this that the woman is to work and slave 
to earn money. Such evidently was not the intention 
of the Creator. He has not endowed her with phy- 
sical strength to perform labours necessary to a suc- 
cessful prosecution of agriculture, or any of the more 
rugged and severe mechanical occupations. 

The province of the man, then, is to find the 
means—it is the duty of woman to use these means 
in such a manner as will secure the best interests 
and the purest enjoyments of the household with 
which she stands connected. It is usually in the 
failure of her part alone, that the prospects of her 
family can be utterly blighted, and the whole happi- 
ness of domestic life marred and destroyed. And not 
only in domestic life is the moral effect of woman’s 
character and conduct thus influential, but the pros- 
perity and sreatness of the nation are equally depen- 
dent on her. Lest we should be thought to overrate 
the importance of the duties assigned by Providence 
to our own sex, we will quote the sentiments of an 
intelligent English writer. 

«In treating of the relative importance of the 
duties of the two sexes, in home life, or domestic 
economy, there is one consideration involved in the 
condition of woman, which ought never to be lost 
sight of: namely, that it depends upon woman whether 
man shall enter upon the duties of life, as man, duly 


prepared both in capacity and in habits for the per- 
formance of them. 

«“ We do not in the mean time allude to the physiolo- 
gical fact that the talents of children are always more 
analogous to those of the mother than those of the 


father. There are few facts on this very extensive 
and interesting question better established by direct 
evidence, or to which there are fewer instances of 
exception; but as this is a result of nature, just as 
much as the fact of maternity itself, no argument can 
be drawn from it bearing on the conduct of woman 
in the performance of her domestic duties ; though it 
does contain a very palpable hint to the other sex, 
who, to take the moet favourable view of the case, 
may be rewarded with a foolish family, by allowing 
interest or any other unwise motive to betray them 
into wedlock with a feeble minded partner. 

«Feeble minded or not, however, the mother has 
the formation of the minds of the children, in that 
early age when impressions are most easily made, 
and obliterated with the greatest difficulty ; and though 
the heavy vice in this matter consists in leaving the 
formation of the children’s minds tc hirelings, yet 
with the great bulk of society, the mother herself 
must be accountable for the mischief, if any is 
done. 

« This forming of the minds of children in that 
early stage of their existence, which, in nine cases 
out of every ten, determines their quality, character, 
and usefulness, through the whole period of life, is 
the most sacred duty which devolves upon the sex ; 
and if they neglect this, or perform it in an improper 
manner, the character of the whole of society is low- 
ered to the same extent. Compared with this duty, 
there is really not one of the labours or occupations 
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of the other sex which is of any thing like equal 
importance ; and no after education can repair injury 
if it is done here, neither can any adverse circum. 
stances in after life altogether destroy the advantages 
which result from the early bias given to the mind 
by the judicious attention of a really good mother; 
and did females, who stand to society in that high 
and honourable but most responsible relation, duly 
consider how much of the weal or the woe of society 
rests upon them, their feeling of maternal pride in 
the most faithful and effective discharge of their in. 
valuable matrimonial duties, would be as vigorous 
and as incessant as we find the natural impulse of 
maternal attachment—an impulse which does not 
give way even when the duty is neglected, or impro. 
perly performed, but which, like all sources of great 
good, becomes by perversion a source of equally great 
evil.” 

Now one most important part of domestic econo- 
my is to understand the nature of the different kinds 
of food, the best manner of preparation, and the suit. 
ableness of each kind to different constitutions and 
ages. Much of the ill temper and most of the ill 
health of children arise from over feeding them, or 
allowing them unsuitable diet. But we shall refer to 
this subject more at large in a future number. 

In our last, we gave our reasons for reco:amending 
a portion of animal food as necessary for human 
subsistence. We now suggest that to make food 
assimilate most easily with the constitution, it should 
be prepared in a palatable manner as well as of good 
materials. Food of every description is wholesome 
and digestible in proportion as it approaches nearer 
to the state of complete digestion, or in other words, 
to that state termed chyme, whence the chyle or 
milky juice, that afterwards forms blood, is absorbed 
and conveyed to the heart. 

Now nothing is further from this state than raw 
meat and vegetables, Fire is therefore necessary to 
soften them, and begin the process which the sto- 
mach must carry on and perfect. Pork, veal, and all 
young meats, when not thoroughly done, are nearly 
poisonous to the delicate stomach; nor can half raw 
beef and mutton be eaten without serious injury to 
the digestive powers. And vegetables, when only 
half done, tend greatly to derange the stomach. 

In short, the great secret of good cookery, except 
in roasting and broiling, is the application of a slow 
fire, and the judicious use of butter, flour, and season- 
ing. The perfection of good roasting lies in dressing 
the whole joint thoroughly, without drying up the 
juices of any part of it. ‘The secret of good broiling 
is to do it quick and thoroughly, but not scorch. But 
in boiling you must never hurry the process, let it 
simmer as gently as it would in the stew-pan. 

In flavouring, nice attention should be paid to the 
quantity. The French use but little of a kind, and 
are particular to blend their flavours. Every family 
who has a garden spot, can easily cultivate the herbs, 
&c., required for seasoning—horse radish, onions, 
celery, mustard, capsicum, (red pepper,) summer sa- 
voury, sage, mint, &c. These, if rightly prepared, 
will be sufficient for all common culinary purposes; 
a little care and observation will enable the house- 
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keeper to flavour her meats, gravies, and vegetables 
in the best manner. Never give high seasoned food 
to children at any time, 

We add a few of the best receipts for preparing 
and mingling condiments, 

The common condiments, salt, pepper, spices, &c., 

are well known. A few receipts for mingling and 
preparing these, will now be given. 
- Mixed Spices and Seasonings—Dry and pound 
fine one ounce of black pepper, of nutmeg, ginger, 
and cinnamon, half an ounce each, and a dozen 
cloves. Mix and bottle the whole together; use for 
flavouring force meats and gravies. 

Seasonings for White Sauce, Fricasees and Ra- 
gouts.—White pepper, nutmeg, mace, and lemon peel, 
pounded together. 

Powder of Fine Herbs, for flavouring Soups and 
Sauces, when fresh herbs cannot be obtained.—Take 
dried parsley two ounces; of lemon.thyme, summer- 
savoury, sweet marjoram and basil, one ounce each ; 
dried lemon-peel one ounce. ‘These must be dried 
thoroughly, pounded fine, the powder mixed, sifted, 
and bottled. You can add celery seeds if liked. 

Horse-radish Powder.—In the beginning of winter, 
slice horse-radish, and dry it slowly before the fire. 
When dry, pound and bottle. 

Mushroom Powder.—Peef large, fleshy, button 
mushrooms, and cut off the stems; spread them on 
plates and dry them in a slow oven. When tho- 
roughly dry, pound them with a little cayenne and 
mace ; bottle, and keep the powder in a dry place. A 
teaspoonful of this powder will give the mushroom 
flavour to a tureen of soup, or to sauce for poultry, 


hashes, &c. 


All these powdered seasonings must be kept closely 
corked. 

Household Vinegars.—Vinegar is an article perpe- 
tually wanted in a family, and to buy it is expensive. 
The good housekeeper should prepare her own. 

Sugar Vinegar.—To every gallon of water put 


two pounds of coarse brown sugar. Boil and skim 
this. Put it to cool in a clean tub; when about luke- 
warm, add a slice of bread soaked in fresh yeast. 
Barrel it in a week, and set it in the sun in summer 
or by the fire in winter, for six months, without stop- 
ping the bung-hole; but cover it with thin canvas or 
an inverted bottle to keep out the flies. 

Cider Vinegar.—Put a pound of white sugar to a 
gallon of cider, and, shaking them well together, let 
them ferment for four months; a strong and well 
coloured vinegar will be the result. 

Flavoured Vinegars.—These are cheap and agree- 
able additions to sauces, hashes, &c. Infuse a hun- 
dred red chilies, fresh gathered, into a quart of good 
vinegar ; let them stand ten days, shaking the bottle 
every day. A half ounce of cayenne will answer 
the same purpose, This is good in melted butter for 
fish sauce, &c. 

Celery Vinegar —Pound a half ounce of celery 
seed, and steep it for ten days in a quart of vinegar ; 
strain and bottle it. 

Horse-radish Vinegar—Pour a quart of strong 
vinegar, boiling hot, on three ounces of scraped 
horse-radish and a teaspoonful of pounded black 
pepper, and half the quantity of cayenne. Let it 
stand four days, tightly covered, then strain, and put 
it in the cruet for use. It is good on cold roast beef, 
and excellent in the gravy for chops, steaks, &c. 

Cucumber Vinegar—Pare and slice ten large 


cucumbers, and steep them in three pints of the best 
vinegar for a few days. Strain and bottle it. 

Pickles are very indigestible things, and ought 
rarely to be eaten, They are chiefly valuable in 
cookery, as affording flavoured vinegar for seasonings. 
The above receipts of flavoured vinegars, will render 
pickles, for this purpose, unnecessary. 

t Mustard is best when freshly made: Mix by de- 
grees the best ground mustard and a little fine salt; 
rub these a long time till perfectly smooth, 

Mild Mustard.—Mix as above, but use milk in- 
stead of water, and sugar instead of salt. 

Catsups.—Mushroom is most esteemed; but the 
difficulty in our country of obtaining the right kind 
of plant, (some are poisonous,) renders a receipt of 
little consequence. It is better to buy this catsup at 
the shops. 

Tomato Catsup.—This is a very good and healthy 
flavour for meats, sauces, &c. ‘Take two quarts of 
skinned tomatas, two table spoonfuls of salt, two 
of black pepper, and two of ground mustard; also 
one spoonful of alspice, and four pods of red pepper. 
Mix and rub these well together, and stew them 
slowiy, in a pint of vinegar, for three hours. Then 
strain the liquor through a sieve, and simmer down 
to one quart of catsup. Put this in bottles, and cork 
tightly. 

Walnut Catsup—Thoroughly bruise one hundred 
and twenty young walnuts; put to them three quar- 
ters of a pound of fine salt and a quart of vinegar; 
stir them every day for a fortnight; then strain; 
squeeze the liquor from them through a cloth; add to 
this one ounce of whole black pepper, forty cloves, 
half an ounce of nutmeg bruised, half an ounce of 
ginger, and a few blades of mace. Boil the whole 
for half an hour; strain and bottle it for use. 


oe 


[The following article, which we cut from the Hesperian, and 
by them is credited to a “ Foreign paper,” possesses so 
much interest for our fair readers, that we are induced to 
give it a place in their Book.] 


DOMESTIC GREENHOUSES. 


A pian has lately been discovered for keeping green 
plants in a fresh and lively growing state, in all 
seasons and climates, with a very small degree of 
trouble. As it must be quite new to many of our 
readers, though well known to professional horticul- 
turists and men of science, I shall try to describe 
it, from a recollection of seeing it in operation in 
London in the autumn of last year. It is, I suppose, 
generally understood that greenhouse plants, among 
which may be numbered many flowering tender 
herbs, will not grow in the open air in a town, or 
even in a carefully kept room, The smoky or other- 
wise impure atmosphere, either kills them outright, 
or causes them to languish, so that at the best they 
are poor stunted things. But, besides being deprived 
of pure air, the plants are not properly and regularly 
watered. Watering only now and then does not suit 
all kinds of plants; many require to live in an atmo- 
sphere from which moisture can at all times be drawn. 
In short, by the common artificial methods, it is often 
impossible to imitate the process of nature so effectu- 
ally as to keep a number of pet flowers and shrubs 
about our dwelling in a state of health and beauty. 
The new and improved method consists simply in 
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the use of a glass case for the plants. The case may 
be the size of a room or of a box—it is all one. 
The top and sides of the case are of glass frames; 
the bottom contains earth in which the plants grow; 
the whole is kept closed, except at short intervals, 
when a small door is opened for any necessary pur- 
pose. The case may be placed in a room at a win- 
dow full in the sun’s light, or if the enclosure be 
large, like a greenhouse, it may be situated out of 
doors. The plants being set in the usual manner, 
the earth saturated to a certain extent with water, 
and the case closed. Nature now takes upon itself 
the entire management of the process, When the 
sun shines on the case, the moisture rises in a natural 
evaporation from the earth, and hangs in condensed 
globules on the inside of the glass. When the cold 
of evening ensues, the moisture descends, and is ab- 
sorbed by the plants and by the earth. Thus alter- 
nately rising and descending, the moisture in the case 
keeps up a proper and regular system of irrigation, 
whereby the plants are sustained in a state of great 
freshness and beauty. I am not aware that there is 
any precise method followed for admitting fresh air 
into the case, and am inclined to believe that this is 
accomplished only by the casual opening of the small 
door, or by slight crevices in the frame work. 

A gentleman, residing in the eastern and most 
confined part of London, has brought the growth of 
plants by those very simple means to an extraordinary 
degree of perfection. In one of his front rooms he 
has a case, about the size of a bird cage, in which 
there grow a variety of plants, native and exotic, in 
the most lively state of health and freshness; and in 
a small back court he has erected a series of sheds, 
enclosed, and framed with glass on top and front, in 


which a prodigious variety of plants are seen growing 
in an equally healthy condition. On being conducted 
into one of these enclosed outhouses, I was struck 
with admiration at the freshness and greenness of the 
vegetation. From the ground grew tall exotics, 
and from jutting stones, resembling rock-work, there 
depended mosses and creeping plants of divers kinds 
in a state of as luxuriant vegetation as if they had 
sprung among the cliffs which overhang a highland 
lake. Yet all this was in one of the smokiest parts 
of London, in a confined back court, where a breath 
of fresh air could not at any season be reasonably 
expected, and where certainly the same plants could 
not grow in the open air, notwithstanding every care 
which might be bestowed upon them. What a tri- 
umph is this over local circumstances! Here isa 
gentleman of taste, who, though placed in a situation 
the most untoward, has it in his power, at the merest 
trifle of expense, to cultivate at least one of the 
branches of the delightful science of botany, and at 
all times enjoy the contemplation of some of nature’s 
most beautiful works. 

A special advantage of this mode of plant culture, 
consists in its applicability to the transportation of 
certain growing vegetables to distant countries. It 
has hitherto been difficult to keep plants alive on 
shipboard, in consequence of the great quantity of 
fresh water which they require. ‘The expenditure of 
water, for instance, in taking plants from Great Bri. 
tain to New South Wales, is so considerable as to be 
a complete bar to their exportation. This obstacle 
to the diffusion of plants no longer exists. By the 
above described method, growing plants are carried 
safely round the world, without requiring a drop of 
additional water during the voyage. 
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THOU ART INDEED LIGHT-HEARTED. 


BY JOHN 8. DUSOLLE, 


Tuov art indeed light-hearted! 
Wild and capricious, as a child at play; 

Or as the wind-breath, which thy curls has parted, 
Leaving its kiss-print on thy cheek to stay. 


Thou art all life—all motion— 
Like to that bird of golden plumaged wing,* 
Sans foot, sans resting: thou art like the ocean 
A gay and giddy—most inconstant thing! 


And yet the sea hath quiet! 

Tis not all storms! It hath a sometime low, 
A heaving calmness, sicklier than the riot 

Which fills the coral depths with sounds of woe. 


The bird, all beauty, winging 
Like to a meteor spark, its flight along, 

Though with its breath the wanton air be ringing, 
Its life is not all sunshine nor all song! 


It hath a different hour— 
An hour when light and loveliness are gone: 
When from the night touch shrinks the timid flower, 
Dropping its hurt leaves faintly, one by one. 


The wind too, that rejoiceth 
Up in its sky-path, where the eaglets roam, 


Or that with words the misty foam-top voiceth, 
Filling the voyager with dreams of home: 


The wind, too, hath a season 
Of hushed and dim, but terrible repose ; 

When the thick clouds ooze tears; when panics seize on 
The very earth, which quivers as it goes. 


Why envy then thy lightness? 
Thy bounding spirit, and thy laughing eye ? 

Thy brow, where hope hath set its seal of brightness? 
Thy lip with merriment for ever nigh ? 


Thy mirth is but the token 
Of a fond heart intensely link’d with pain; 

As light with shade, as hope with fear is broken, 
As hill and hollow, ever wed remain. 


Thy griefs are like thy gladness, 
Voluble, vehement, boundless, past relief: 
Thy sorrows are embittering to madness ; 
Thy tears, like rain-drops, plentiful, though brief. 


Alas! for such excesses ; 
The tranquil hearted have serener joy; 

Though they have less of rapture, their distresses, 
Like summer showers, but dampen, not destroy. 


* The Bird of Paradise: the natives of the Moluccas assert that they are feetless, and live upon the wing. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


MARION: 
A TALE OF EVERY DAY LIFE, 


[Concluded from page 103.] 

Turee years elapsed after the occurrence of the 
above events, when Mr. Benson through the bank- 
ruptey of an unprincipled friend, lost every cent he 
possessed on earth. At this moment of ruin and 
despair, Marion, casting aside the timidity and appa- 
rent irresolution of her character, stepped forward, 
satisfied her uncle’s creditors, secured to him his 
favourite little estate, on which he resided, and strove 
with every kind and holy feeling of her nature, to 
make her loved relatives forget that fortune had in 
any particular ceased to smile upon them, 

But Marion’s efforts, notwithstanding they were 
felt and appreciated, with fervent gratitude by the 
warm-hearted and enthusiastic old gentleman, could 
not heal, though they softened the deep wound his 
mind had received, and when, in little more than two 
years after his misfortunes, he breathed his last, it 
was with a murmured blessing upon the head of her, 
who had truly been the stay, comfort and support 
of his latter days. 

At the request of Mrs. Benson, Marion wrote to 
Captain Elton, who had gone to Florida, for the 
benefit of his health, which had become much im- 
paired; informing him of this melancholy event, and 
received one of deep feeling, relative to their mutual 
loss; and of extreme despondency as to his own 
health, and the future welfare of his family. 

Three months after the receipt of this letter, Ma- 
rion received another, dated Philadelphia, begging 
for an interview with his sister-in-law. Mrs. Benson 
whom Marion never attempted in any manner to 
control, expressed a wish to see Charles and his 
children, and in accordance with her desire, Marion 
wrote inviting Captain Elton with his family to make 
them a visit, which, with sad and mournful feelings 
she prepared for. 

High as Marion’s principles were, she shrank, with 
her natural sensitiveness, from this meeting, and most 
gladly would she have avoided it, could she have 
done so, with any appearance of propriety or good 
feeling. But it could not be, and she therefore nerved 
herself as best she might to submit, hoping that their 
visit would not be of long duration. 

They came, and in the distress which overwhelmed 
both Mrs. Benson and Captain Elton in the meeting, 
Marion was enabled to hide her own emotion, as 
well as the shock she experienced, in seeing the 
ravages which time had caused, in the pair who had 
little more than five years before set forth in life, so 
bright and happy to every outward seeming. 

Charles, as he stepped from the carriage, resembled 
80 closely the sick and wretched Captain Elton, whom 
she had before seen arrive, though alas! under far 
different circumstances, that for a moment, fancy 
almost annihilated the past. A nearer view, however, 
soon dispelled the illusion. Those dark curls, once 
so beautiful, were tinged with gray; and there were 
lines of sorrow in his face, which Marion had never 
before seen there. But it was in Mrs. Elton, that 
the greatest change had taken place. Her golden 
locks were now thin and lustreless; her eyes, once 
80 brilliant, had lost all their animation; her colour 

14 


had fled, leaving a blueish tint over her complexion, 
and her appearance generally was so altered, that in 
the meager, faded creature before her, Marion could 
scarcely recognize the beautiful girl upon whom she 
had at one time gazed almost with envy. 

There were two members of the group, however, 
who called forth no painful emotions or reminiscences. 
These were Elton’s two children; two curly headed 
black eyed boys, one about four, and the other three 
years old. To Marion they proved an unlooked for 
source of relief. She could, by devoting her time 
and attention to their little wants, gratify the affection 
which sprung up in her heart for them; while in 
doing so, she had an excuse for leaving their parents, 
to the care and hospitalities of her aunt. 

It required but a very few days to discover that 
there did not exist the least shadow of communion 
or domestic happiness between this ill assorted pair. 
Elton, passive and unresisting, bore the unceasing 
peevishness, discontent, and ill temper of his wife, 
without a murmur. It was only by the painful flush 
or shadow, which passed across his face, a close 
observer could detect that he felt at all, what was 
indeed undermining his health, his daily, hourly peace 
of mind. 

It seemed as if every occurrence in the course of 
the day, was considered by Mrs. Elton as happening 
for her especial annoyance, till at last, finding they 
could do nothing to satisfy her, Mrs. Benson and 
Marion desisted from the effort. 

Utterly deficient in maternal tenderness, her children 
were left entirely to the care of ignorant servants, 
while for hours at a time, she sat at the glass making 
an elaborate toilet, and she took no pains to conceal 
from all around, that she was completely ennuyeed, by 
the quiet (dullness she called it) of her present life. All 
that outward appearance of placidity and calmness, 
which, before her marriage, seemed natural to her, 
had disappeared, and a restless desire for change and 
excitement had taken their place. 

If it were possible to ravel out the secret prompt- 
ings of human actions, we should be tempted to ask, 
why Amelia had married Captain Elton? why she 
had exerted all her powers to win him? Was it 
ambition, that marking him out as the natural heir 
of his then wealthy brother, recommended him as a 
“good match?” Was it from a determination to 
escape the dependence and thraldom of her mercenary 
aunt? or, was it a desire to win him, solely for the 
mere triumph’s sake, from one, who her woman’s 
instinct whispered her, had silently and unknowingly 
yielded up her whole heart to him—one, who from 
the first she had instinctively disliked? Perhaps it 
was a mixture of all these motives. “ Love” cer- 
tainly had nothing to do with it! Amelia was too 
heartless and selfish, to be capable of genuine attach- 
ment, or even the power of appreciating her husband’s 
mind or character. 

One morning after the family had breakfasted, 
Marion was still at the table, attending to the boys 
who had just returned from a long walk, with their 
maid, tired and hungry. Elton lay upon the sofa, 
exactly as he had done years before, While the 
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same mellowed light shone into the room, and the 
sunshine glimmered upon the same spot on the carpet, 
where his eye had rested in former days, as he listened 
to the murmurings of Marion’s voice as she read to 
him. Elton was reading now, but as the prattlings 
of his eldest boy met his ear, pouring out his happy 
little heart to Marion—whom, with the instinct of a 
child, he had already grown to and loved—the book 
dropped at his side, his gaze fell upon Marion, and 
became fixed. 

Truly is it said, that the human heart is “ subtle 
and full of mystery.” Was it that now, with a judg- 
ment ripened, and imagination subdued, he looked 
back upon the past, and confessed that, which years 
ago, when he beheld Marion in the daily exercise 
of every feminine and gentle virtue, when he wit- 
nessed her steady principles, her well regulated mind, 
her cultivation, and the excellence of her understand- 
ing, he had failed to do? or did he still look upon 
her with compassion for her want of personal attrac- 
tions? No, Elton had drunk deeply of the bitter 
draught of experience, his mental eye was uncouched! 
He had felt all the folly of prostrating his judgment 
before his senses, and suffering his eye alone to de- 
cide for him, where he had risked all. Life, he felt, 
is not a puppet show, where we are to look our best 
and answer to a given set of wires, but an existence 
of duties, obligations, and responsibilities; and as he 
gazed upon Marion, he did think of her as she de- 
served, and acknowledged the beauty of her character, 
her virtues, and all her gentle womanly attractions; 
and if painful comparisons forced themselves upon 
him, it was with anguish he confessed their truth. 
Elton had long tried, with “a deep intensity of will,” 
to blind himself to the unhappy fate he had brought 
upon himself; but it was impossible such a self decep- 
tion could long continue. The heart must awaken, 
the illusion vanish, and now as he looked upon 
Marion, he saw, that even where he had deemed her 
most deficient, she now excelled his wife. Time had 
passed over her, without leaving a foot print upon 
her smooth cheek, and her deep, thoughtful eyes, 
always so full of feeling, were as undimmed as the 
soul, whose mirror they were! ‘There could not be 
a greater contrast than between the two women. 
The one, healthful, placid, and youthful, in her ap- 
pearance ; the other, prematurely old and faded, looked, 
as she in truth was, a victim to her own peevish 
irritable temper. 

« Why, papa,” said little Charles, attracted by his 
father’s fixed and protracted gaze, “ why do you look 
so hard at Aunt Marion?” At the same moment, 
Marion raised her head, and met Elton’s look. Her 
eye fell, but the colour mounted to her very temples. 

Elton rose hastily, and approaching the table, 
seated himself beside his children. 

« Why, what famous appetites you appear to have, 
boys,” he said, “ have you been taking a long walk?” 

« Yee, papa,” said Charles, “very. We have been 
in the woods, and only see what beautiful flowers we 
have brought aunt Marion.” 

“I see the boys are determined to claim relation- 
ship with you, Marion,” said Elton. 

« Yes,” replied Marion, smiling, “I have encou- 
raged them in doing so. It is much more endearing 
than to hear them twisting their lttle tongues round 
a formal ‘ Miss.’ I have been an aunt all my life, 
and the title is very natural to me.” 

«“ They appear to have very strong constitutions— 


do you not think so?” he said, looking at the chil. 
dren. 

Marion assented. 

“I had a very strong constitution originally,” he 
continued, as if occupied with some train of thought, 
“and up to manhood knew not what sickness was; 
but now,” he paused, and then continued, « I hope 
my boys may not follow my footsteps in the choice 
of a profession. To the toils and exposures of its 
pursuit, 1 owe the undermining of my health, and 
that too for a pittance that my tailor would hesitate 
to offer his chief clerk. Had I engaged in any inde. 
pendent pursuit, no matter how lowly, I might, with 
one half the toil and exertion expended in my coun. 
try’s service, have, without any domestic sacrifice, 
made something to educate and put forth my children 
in the world; but now, when I am gone, my children 
will not even receive, as in the other branch of the 
service, the price of their father’s life, to put bread 
into their mouths.” 

“ Gone, papa !” said little Charles, climbing up into 
his father’s lap, “gone! Where are you going, 
papa? What are you going for? Is it far away?” 

« A very long journey, I fear, my son.” 

“ Are you going to take Neddie and me with you, 
papa ?” 

« No, my son.” 

« Oh then, dear papa,” said the child, clapping his 
hands in delight, “ you will leave us with aunt Marion. 
She loves Neddie and me, and will take good care 
of us. Wont you, aunt Marion?” jumping down 
from his father’s knee, and flinging his arms round 
Marion’s neck. 

Marion burst into tears, unable to speak, she could 
only press the child to her bosom, while her inmost 
heart responded to the unconscious infant’s prayer. 
Elton rose abruptly, and left the room, 

Marion had been sensible, ever since the arrival 
of Elton, that his health was in a very precarious 
state; but until now, she had no idea that he thought 
himself unlikely to recover. Her fears once aroused, 
she wondered at her former blindness, She now 
could comprehend Mrs. Benson’s watchfulness and 
care, her anxious impatience for the doctor’s daily 
visit, and long private conversations with him; and she 
saw, now that the scales were removed from her eyes, 
that Elton was more emaciated and less strong than 
upon his arrival, that the weather which had become 
deliciously cool and pleasant, instead of invigorating 
him, had the opposite tendency. The walks which 
he took, on his first coming, were quite given up, 
and he lay nearly all day upon the sofa; sometimes, 
for hours without speaking, and with the tendency 
of all persons to run into extremes, when their fears 
are once aroused, she remembered with a thrill of 
pain, that in arranging the pillows of the sofa where 
he lay, she found constantly beneath them, a prayer 
book, open at the service for the sick and dying. 
With clasped hands, and a countenance stricken with 
grief, Marion proceeded to her room, and throwing 
herself upon her knees she poured out a fervent 
prayer for him, who alone, had ever shared her 
heart’s devotion with her Maker. Tremblingly, she 
implored that the decree might not go forth, which 
would leave the helpless wife and children without @ 
protector or support. 

Marion arose from her devotions calmer and more 
hopeful, and when at dinner she met Mr. Elton, gay 
and cheerful, she believed her fears had outrun the 
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reality, and by degrees, she suffered herself to be 
lulled into her former security. 

Whatever, however, might be the secret whisper- 
ings of Mrs. Benson’s and Marion’s fears, they cer- 
tainly were unshared by Mrs. Elton. She did not 
think her husband sick, “ Elton,” she said, « was 
always indolent, fond of lying about and being waited 
upon.” She wondered at Mrs. Benson’s insisting 
upon the doctor’s coming every day, he only wanted 
rousing, something to do; and if he would go to town 
and amuse himself among his friends, instead of 
moping about as he did, he would feel. as well as 
ever again. For her part, she thought herself much 
the more sick of the two, only she did not give way, 
she scarcely knew what it was to have a well day— 
Aunt Wendall thought her in wretched health, but 
then she never complained, and no one ever thought 
her sick—some people always managed to call forth 
a great deal of sympathy, no matter whether it was 
needed or not, “Iam sure, Charles,” she said one 
morning, in reply to a scarcely murmured complaint 
he had made, as they all sat in the parlour together, 
«JI am sure, Charles, you can’t feel half so weak and 
miserable as I do, you were up this morning by day 
light, while I have scarcely been able to close my 
eyes all night, and could hardly rise this morning at 
all.” 

Poor Elton! he had sat half the night in an easy 
chair, envying the heavy slumber of his wife. 

Time passed on, and it was now the month of 
October, that month of all others, the most beautiful 
in our country. The air was soft and balmy, and 
although there had been one or two frosts, Nature’s 
handmaidens decking the woods and forests in their 
gayest holiday suits—a summer sun still shone, a 
summer breeze still stirred, as if delighted to linger 
amid the splendour which had fellen like magic upon 
all around, like a truant playing amid the bright dra- 
peries of scarlet and gold, and revelling in the beauties 
its pranks disclosed. 

As the season advanced, Mrs. Elton became more 
and more restless and anxious to return to town, and 
incessantly urged upon Charles to do so. Poor Elton, 
loth to leave what was to him, a haven of rest and 
peace, the home of his childhood, pleaded every ex- 
cuse he could offer for remaining where they were. 
But Mrs. Elton was tired of the monotony and re- 
straint of her present life, and constantly returned to 
the charge. Whenever the subject was mentioned, 
Mrs, Benson entreated earnestly that they would not 
think of going, and Marion always gently seconded 
her aunt. Mrs. Benson was averse to the departure 
of Charles, while he continued in such very delicate 
health as she thought him, and she believed in their 
circumstances, there could not be a more appropriate 
residence than their present home. Mrs, Elton did 
not agree with her, and this difference of opinion 
gave rise to frequent unpleasant discussions, marked 
by a great deal of temper on the part of Mrs. Elton, 
who would not yield her point. 

Things were in this situation, when one merning 
Mrs. Elton entered the room, with an open letter in 
her hand, Charles was lying on the sofa, Mrs. Ben- 
son was sewing, whilst Marion read aloud, and the 
two little boys were without the door playing in the 
piazza, 

“I have just got a letter from Aunt Wendal, 
Charles,” said she. “She tells me Fanny Dwyer’s 
marriage is to take place, early next month, Fanny 


is very anxious I should be with her at the time, and 
Aunt Wendal thinks as we are to be in Philadelphia 
this winter, we had better come at once. She says 
she can get very excellent lodgings quite near her, 
if we apply immediately, so, if you choose, I will 
write to her to secure them for us, Here is the letter, 
you can read it.” 

“ Never mind the letter, Amelia,” said Elton, lan- 
guidly. “Ido not care to see it; do as you please 
about it. Pray, let me entreat you to defer it as long 
as possible. You know how loth I am to go into 
the noise and discomfort of a town lodging house,” 

“ Yes; I know how loth you always are, to do 
any thing I wish.” 

* Don’t say so, Amelia. I know you do not think 
it,” 

«“ Yes, I do think it, Captain Elton,” her face 
flushing and her eyes lighting with anger. “I do 
think it, and you know you always—” : 

“ But, my dear Amelia,” interposed Mrs. Benson, 
“can you not go to this wedding, and leave Charles 
and the children with me? You can stay with Mrs, 
Wendal, and then return to us after it is over. In- 
deed, I cannot think of parting with you, entirely. I 
had hoped to keep you all the winter.” 

« Charles may do as he pleases, ma’am, about stay- 
ing here. I only know J sha’n’t. I should like to 
know,” she continued, her wrath kindling more and 
more, “ if I have had so much pleasure, since I have 
been his wife—tossed about from one disagreeable 
place to another, without society or any thing to 
make life bearable, that I should be expected to bury 
myself in the country, for a whole winter, when I 
have an opportunity of being in Philadelphia among 
my friends, and enjoying myself? No; he may do 
as he pleases, but J am determined to go.” 

“ Very well, Amelia; say no more about it. I am 
ready to go whenever you desire it.” 

“I suppose I have a right to say what 1 please, 
Captain Elton? If I ama slave in every other re- 
spect, I hope the liberty of speech is not denied me.” 

« I would deny you no liberty, Amelia, you desire,” 
Elton replied, “I merely mentioned to you, as I 
thought my duty, my extreme repugnance to going 
to town. In truth,” continued he, falling back 
upon the cushions from which he had risen, “ my 
health, Amelia, is much worse than you apprehend, 
and I am not equal to the exertions you would have 
me make.” 

« Oh, your health, your health; it is always an 
excuse for every thing that you want to do, or leave 
undone. I see exactly how it is; you want to stay 
here among your own relations, as you call them, 
(darting a look of rage at Marion,) to be petted and 
nursed and flattered by them, while you do not care 
whether I ever see the only relative I have in the 
world, again.” 

« My dear Mrs. Elton,” said Marion, shocked at 
this scene, and approaching her gently, “ do write to 
Mrs. Wendal, and beg her to make you a visit here, 
I am sure we shall all be glad to see her.” 

« Ask my aunt to come here,” she replied, forget- 
ting every thing in the downright rage she was now 
in. “Ask my aunt to come here! Indeed, I shall 
do no such thing. She has something better to do, 
I hope, than to come here to be preached to, from 
morning till night, by a couple of Methodist parsons 
in petticoats—come here, indeed!” 

« For God’s sake, Amelia cease,” said Elton, 
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greatly agitated; “do not give way to your temper 
so dreadfully. Marion forgive her, for she knows 
not what she says.” 

«I know very well what I am saying—I am not 
such an idiot as you all seem to think me; and I can 
tell you what, Captain Elton, if you think I am such 
a simpleton as to be tamed down to the sort of life 
you are leading here, let me tell you that you are 
mistaken, I shall go, and if you prefer the society, 
you find here, to that of mine elsewhere, why, stay 
and enjoy it. I only lament you should ever have 
left such a happy home, and such fascinating ties, to 
link your fortunes to mine! Pity,” she continued, 
laughing scornfully, “that Miss Grantley had not, in 
former days, been more successful in riveting her 
chains, when all the world knew she was dying in 
love with you. Don’t clasp your hands and look 
imploringly at me, Miss Grantly—I owe you nothing, 
unless it may be a full return of your contempt of me. 
You know I am speaking the truth. You know, 
that with all your primness and propriety now, you 
loved Elton, and you know, too, that his marriage 
nearly killed you. I am sure,” she added, “I wish 
I had died before I linked myseif to such a miscrable 
fate ;’ and in a burst of angry tears and sobs she left 
the room. 

It would be impossible to describe Mrs. Benson’s, 
and above all, Marion’s feelings, during this burst 
of anger and malicious resentment. They had fre- 
quently witnessed ebullitions of temper, on her part, 
very painful to behold, but never any where had she 
so far forgotten herself and others. Poor Marion 
was stunned; she set for some minutes with her 
hands clasped over her face, in the attitude in which 
she was fixed when Mrs. Elton left the room, per- 
fectly motionless, then rising, she attempted with 
trembling steps, to retire to her chamber, but as she 
did so, her eye fell upon Elton, as he lay upon the 
sofa, she saw that his face was deadly pale, and that 
the handkerchief which he held to his mouth, was 
saturated with blood. In a moment, forgetting all 
that had passed, she flew to his assistance, drawing 
the attention of Mrs. Benson, who sat weeping in 
her chair, to his situation. In a few minutes the 
bell was rung, the physician sent for, and every thing 
that the most watchful affection could devise, was 
afforded for his relief. Fortunately, the physician 
was close at hand, and arrived very soon. He said 
that Captain Elton had ruptured a small blood vessel, 
and inquired if it had been caused by bodily exertion 
or mental agitation. He administered some remedies, 
ordered him not to be removed from the room he 
was in, to be kept very quiet, to avoid all agitating 
subjects in speaking to him, and advised him to refrain 
from speaking at all himself, and on leaving, gave 
them directions for their guidance, in case of a return 
of the bleeding, which had now ceased. 

During all this time, Mrs. Elton remained in her 
own room, too sullen and resentful in the indul- 
gence of her own selfish and fancied wrongs, to be 
aroused to any fears for her husband. 

« Let those,” she said, on being told of his situation, 
‘who think their title to his consideration superior to 
mine, administer to him; I am sure I need not trou- 
ble myself about it, I dare say they are making all 
this fuss, and exaggerating his condition just to annoy 
me and show themselves off. It will only be another 
excuse for continuing to remain longer in this hate- 
ful house, and, I dare say, they are glad of it.” Nor 


did she enter the room, which was now her husband’s 
apartment, till the following day. 

Mrs. Benson, whose domestic life had been one 
of unruffled serenity, was so much distressed by the 
violent scene she had witnessed, and its consequences, 
that she no longer continued to recommend or urge 
any thing upon Amelia, but let her follow the bent 
of her will, without remark ; with a feeling of sadness 
and hopeless misery for the future. 

Marion’s feelings had been too deeply outraged, 
even for her gentle nature lightly to forgive ; and had 
she not felt that upon her, her aunt leaned, for all 
her comfort and support, in these her new afflictions, 
she would have left the scene of her mortification, 
But she could not do it, and alone, and in her cham. 
ber only, did she give way to the tears, the shame, 
and the anguish which the exposure of all that had 
been most sacred in her feelings, and carefully hidden 
in her memory, had produced. For the opinion of a 
heartless person, like Mrs. Elton, she cared nothing; 
but she shrank, with the natural shame of a delicate 
woman, from this laying bare of feelings which she 
had, at the time, scarcely admitted to herself. But 
more than this, than all, did she shrink from the 
knowledge that Elton himself, had heard it; perhaps 
believed it to Le true. Sometimes she hoped, that 
overcome by his illness, he had not heard his wife’s 
last cruel taunts, and to enable herself to meet him, 
and perform her required duties, as she should, she 
strove fervently to believe this to be the case. 

A few days brought Elton round to his former 
state; he appeared somewhat weaker, to be sure, but 
his spirits were good, his interest in all around re. 
vived, and the family again returned to its usual 
habits. Mrs. Elton, evidently a little frightened at 
the effects of her violence, was more amiable and 
conciliatory, than she had been for some time, and 
even went so far as to apologize to Mrs. Benson and 
Marion for her behaviour. 

A fortnight after the occurrence of these events, 
Mrs. Elton received another letter from Mrs, Wen- 
dal, urging her to come to her friends, advising her 
to let the Captain remain, undisturbed, with his sister, 
for the present, and offering to take charge, if neces- 
sary, of the children, while she should be in town 
with her friend. 

Marion perceiving an inclination on the part of 
Mrs. Elton to accede to this arrangement, and at 
the same time observing Elton’s reluctance to part 
with his children, begged to have the boys left with 
her, to which Mrs, Elton readily consented; happy, 
no doubt, to have the matter so easily settled. Ac- 
cordingly, in a few days, she departed for town, all 
smiles and good humour, to be absent about ten 
days. 

The days that followed Mrs. Elton’s departure. 
were full of calm and tranquil happiness. The sha- 
dows which had so often darkened round their little 
circle, were dispelled by the “ sunshine of the heart” 
of those who remained, and Marion even forgot, for 
long intervals, the scene which had caused her 80 
much unhappiness—so painful to remember, that 
when the recollection of it came upon her, it gave to 
her manner an appearance of capriciousness foreign 
to her character. Often when Elton would ask of 
her those litile offices she had formerly performed for 
him, with so much cheerfulness, she would shrink 
from them, with scarce concealed reluctance ; and at 
those periods, she would devote herself exclusively to 
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the children, leaving Elton to the society and care 
of Mrs. Benson entirely. 

Occasional letters from Mrs. Elton, spoke of the 
enjoyment and satisfaction of her visit; and ere the 
period for her absence had elapsed, she wrote to say, 
that if Elton had no objections, she was desirous of 
prolonging her absence a fortnight beyond the time 
originally proposed, for the purpose of accompanying 
her friend on her bridal excursion! Elton, who 
never denied his wife any request, no matter how 
unreasonable, of course assented. And the day after 
his reply was despatched, in lifting his youngest boy 
to reach the branch of a tree, he was seized with 
another attack of hemorrhage more violent, more 
alarming than the first. After the physician had left, 
and the remedies had been successfully applied, Ma- 
rion proposed to write to Mrs. Elton, and inform her 
of her husband’s attack; but he begged her not to 
do so. 

«You know, Marion,” he said, “ how soon I re- 
covered before; and it would be a pity to disturb 
poor Amelia in the enjoyment of what gives her so 
much pleasure. Poor thing; I would to God it had 
been in my power to make her life happier than it 
has been.” 

But Elton did not recover so rapidly, as at first. 
Some days he was unable to rise from his bed at all. 
The effort of going up and down stairs had now be- 
come painfully oppressive to him, and nights of rest- 
lessness were followed by days of extreme exhaustion. 
His spirits sank very much; and as the end of the 
appointed fortnight approached, he looked anxiously 
for his wife’s return. Ere it arrived, however, a let- 
ter came from Mrs. Elton, intimating a more ex- 


tended absence than was at first proposed; and at 
the earnest request of Mrs. Benson, Elton permitted 


Marion to write to her. A week, however, must 
elapse before she could arrive; and in the mean time, 
Elton’s disease was gaining upon him with fearful 
strides. He seemed to be perfectly aware of the 
hopelessness of his case, and requested to have an 
interview with the clergyman. At times, when he 
felt himself stronger than usual, he occupied himself 
in writing; but as he was now nearly all the time in 
bed, this was done with painful slowness, 

Poor Mrs. Benson gave herself up entirely to her 
grief, and could scarcely approach Charles’ room 
without. shedding tears, leaving to Marion to bear 
up, to think, and to act for all around. 

Late one night, towards the end of the week in 
which Mrs. Elton was looked for to return, Marion 
was passing up to her room, having been down 
stairs to provide some warm drink for one of the 
children, who had not been well. The door of El- 
ton’s room was ajar, that the nurse who slept ina 
small room adjoining, might hear the little bell, 
which lay on the table beside his bed in case he 
wanted any thing during the night. As Marion 
passed lightly by the room, she heard his voice pro- 
nounce her name; and gently pushing open the door 
she entered. 

“ Marion,” he said, “I am glad you have not 
gone to bed; I feel to night, as if I would not be 
alone. How is my boy?” 

“ Better, much better,” she replied. 

“ Thank God; I feared when I heard your steps 
at first on the stairs, he was worse.” 

“Oh no, he will be quite well to-morrow; I left 
him in a sweet sleep.” 

14* 


“ Ah! Marion, my darling boys—my little ones,” 
he exclaimed, in a burst of grief; “if I could have 
been spared a little while longer for their sakes, I 
would not murmur at this decree. But to leave 
them now, orphans—pennyless orphans, upon the 
wide world, with none to look to but their poor mo- 
ther, who is nearly as helpless as themselves, can 
you wonder that my nights are sleepless, and my 
last moments embittered? Marion,” he continued, 
“ I have spoken with the Doctor candidly, about my 
case, and he tells me it is impossible my life can be 
much longer prolonged. To night I feel that I shall 
never see another sunset—perhaps it may never rise 
again for me. Will you then, dear Marion, forego 
your repose for a little while, for me, and read me 
those prayers? I cannot read myself, and I feel 
that they will do me good;” and he handed to her 
from beneath his pillow the prayer book. Marion 
received it in silence, and drawing near the taper 
which burned in the sick chamber, she knelt down 
and commenced with a steady voice the prayers for 
the sick, which he had pointed out to her. Elton 
meantime, with his eyes closed and his hands 
clasped, appeared to be devoutly following her as she 
proceeded. When she ceased, he said, gently, « Turn 
over leaf now, Marion, and read the next; Marion 
did as he asked.—It was the prayers for the dying; 
and as she continued her task the composure which 
had sustained her thus far, forsook her, and her 
voice became choked with thick and heavy sobs, 
rendering at times its tones almost inarticulate. She 
struggled violently with her emotion, and when the 
prayers were finished, she suffered her head to fall 
upon the arm of the sofa against which she kneeled, 
and for a long time not a sound broke the stillness of 
the sick chamber, save at intervals the low and sup- 
pressed sounds of grief which rose from her who still 
knelt where she had last sent up her broken but fer- 
vent prayers for mercy, in behalf of him who had be- 
sought her to petition for him. 

A little while longer, and Marion rose from her 
knees. Her features were composed, and the tear 
stains were removed from her face. She approached 
the bed, and said calmly—* Charles, in a moment 
like this, it were sinful to think of self, or sacrifice 
from an idle feeling of delicacy, that which may— 
which you must promise me shali—bring relief to 
your mind, on a subject on which it gives me pain to 
think you should ever have had any doubts. Nay, 
Charles, listen to me for a few minutes. You know 
I have an income, more, far more than ample to 
provide for my most extravagant wishes. My bro- 
ther’s children are all well provided for, and I am at 
perfect liberty to do as I please with my property. 
When my aunt Benson is taken from me, I shall 
have no farther use for my means, than my simple 
wants require. Your children, therefore, shall be 
mine, and if Mrs. Elton consents, they shall live 
with me, their mother sharing their home; and at 
my death I shall leave to Charles and Edward all I 
possess, I have long meant this,” she pursued, in 
an agitated voice, “and if I did not speak of it be- 
fore, it was from a foolish false feeling that I should 
not have cherished, and because I trusted that you 
would believe me incapable of seeing your widow 
and children wanting aught that I could give.” 

Elton spoke not, but he covered his face with one 
hand through the fingers of which the big tears 
trickled, whilst the other was stretched out to Ma- 
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rion. At length he spoke; “God bless you, Marion! 
you are a noble creature—I do not deserve this of 
you—I have no right to profit by your generosity, 
but I do not feel it the less,” 

« You have the strongest right, Charles, to all I 
have offered,” she replied steadily; “ the right which 
strong affection and the most powerful sympathy on 
my part, endows you with. Why should you reject 
that which would bring peace to your mind, and hap- 
piness to mine. I have none linked to me by the 
ties of blood who need what I could give; and. there 
is no tie upon my heart stronger than that of your 
children.” 

“ But Marion,” said Elton, “ you will have ties 
one day that must supersede those your kind heart 
bas woven round my children. You will marry, and 
you must not let the kindness of your nature lead 
you to promise what would be an act of injustice to 
others.” 

The hand which Elton held with his own was 
withdrawn with a quick convulsive motion, and 
Marion replied, almost sternly, “I shall never marry, 
Charles!” ‘Then after a pause, her voice resuming 
its usual gentle tone, she added—* You must not 
suffer yourself to think that this is a sudden impulse. 
I have long intended to do, what I have for the first 
time to-night spoken of. I would wish your consent 
to the children’s living with me; for the rest, my will 
is already made in their favour, and this must be to 
yon an earnest of my sincerity.” 

Elton made no reply, but covered his face with his 
handkerchief, and turned his head away. For a long 
time, Marion sat by the bed side, awaiting some re- 
ply; but it came not. Elton lay so still and com- 
posed, that at length she concluded he had fallen 
asleep, overcome by the exhausting, agitating nature 
of their conversation; and rising softly she prepared 
to leave the room, and send the nurse to take her 
place. But ere she reached the door, Elton turned 
and said, “ Don’t go, Marion.”—Marion returned. 

“ Marion,” said he, taking her hand; “I have not 
long to live, and this is no time, as you say, for 
false delicacy or reserve. You will, I know, answer 
me truly what I ask. ‘Tell me, dear Marion, were 
the words which Amelia spoke in her anger on that 
dreadful day, true?” 

Marion spoke not; but falling on her knees by 
the bed side, she bent her face upon the hand which 
still clasped her own, and burst into a flood of pas- 
sionate tears, 

«“ Do not weep, dearest Marion. I did not mean 
to pain you,” he said tenderly. “Perhaps I should 
not have spoken thus to you; but as the world re- 
cedes from my grasp, its forms lose their hold upon 
me; and your generous, noble conduct to-night, has 
aroused feelings that cannot be stilled. I cannot die 
happy till I hear from you, the truth. Tell me 
Marion, in those days we spent together, oh! now, I 
feel so happily ; did I—did you think, dear Marion, 
I had wronged you.—Did you feel that there had 
been, in my manner, my actions, that which would 
have made my marriage an act of dishonour in me, 
of deep wrong to you? ‘Tell me truly, for since that 
miserable day, I have had more painful feelings than 
I can describe to you.” 

“ No, Charles, no,” said Marion, lifting her face 
from the bed side, and speaking fervently: «Never, 
by word, look, or action, did you at any time give 
me reason to think you cared for me, more than as 


a friend. It was,” she continued, her voice falter. 
ing, “ the weakness, solely, of my own foolish, way- 
ward heart.” 

“ Do not speak so, dear Marion,” said he, gently 
pressing her hand; “do not make me feel regret in 
blessing you for the relief, the happiness you have 
given me this right. It is no injustice, surely to her 
whom I have failed to make a happy wife, to confess 
to you now, that my lot had been a happier one, had 
I chosen it with you. This is a tardy, a poor re. 
turn for all you have lavished on me, Marion; for 
now I see and feel it all. But I could not leave the 
world without showing you this mark of justice and 
regard; and if you do not feel it now, I know your 
gentle nature too well not to know that you will feel 
it when I am gone. Oh! you know not,” he con. 
tinued, “ what I have felt to-night, when you were 
urging your high and generous purpose upon me, at 
the thought that you, perhaps, believed my conduct 
had been guilty towards you; and if I do not thank 
you now as I should, for all that you have felt for 
me, it is not because I do not feel it to have been a 
precious gift—one that I was unworthy of. God 
bless you, dear Marion! I hope you may yet be 
happy in the affections of some worthy man, who 
will not be blind to your merits, as I have been. 
And now, come what may, I feel that I shall leave 
my boys and their poor mother to the watchful care 
of one who will prove a friend to them. I leave my 
boys to you, Marion, if their mother consents; and 
she must do so, I think, when she knows your feel. 
ings for them. Be forbearing with my poor Amelia, 
Marion. Poor girl, she has not been so happy as I 
would have made her had it been in my power. I 
wish she were here, that I might see her once more. 
She will feel deeply pained at being absent at this time.” 

Exhausted by the exertion of talking so much, 
Elton now threw himself back upon his pillow; and 
begging Marion to remain, he endeavoured to obtain 
a little repose. 

Marion sat by his bed side and watched his uneasy 
slumber, till day light. When he awoke he re- 
quested the nurse to bring his children to him, and 
inquired how soon Mrs. Elton would arrive. When 
he was told not for three hours, he sighed and mur- 
mured, “too late.” He folded his children in his 
feeble embrace, and kissed them over and over again, 
then motioned for them to be taken away. Then 
opening his eyes, and seeing Mrs. Benson and Marion 
at his bed side, he smiled, and held out a hand to 
each. 

At nine o’clock a hack drove to the door, and 
Mrs. Elton alighted from it. Immediately as she 
entered the house, a servant came out, and tied a 
long strip of black crape upon the handle of the 
door—Elton had been dead an hour.” 

“And what happened next, dear mamma,” said 
Emma, seeing her mother pause in her narrative? 
“What became of the poor little boys, and was Mrs. 
Elton sorry when she found her husband dead ?” 

“TI will tell you, my love,” replied Mrs, Ramsay. 
“Mrs. Elton was, of course, greatly shocked. She 
never had permitted herself to believe that her hus- 
band’s health was seriously affected; his death 
coming upon her, therefore, so suddenly, with all the 
attending circumstances, filled her with remorse, and 
she was for some time completely subdued by the 
shock. Having been informed by Marion, of her 
wishes and intentions relative to herself and the 
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children, she gladly consented to all that was pro- 
posed; and Marion, to gratify Mrs. Elton, as well as 
for the purpose of educating the boys, under her 
own eye, removed to Philadelphia; an event, which 
was hastened by the death of Mrs. Benson, who sur- 
vived Captain Elton only a few months. 

Elton had left nothing to his family, but the 
amount of one month’s pay. Mrs. Elton had brought 
nothing to her husband, and Mrs. Wendal having 
sunk all she possessed in an annuity—lived by her- 
self, and for herself, alone. 

A few months were sufficient to wipe from Mrs. 
Elton’s memory, the recollection of her loss, and of 
her remorse. Marion had much to suffer, much to 
forbear, and if at times she felt her patience tried 
almost beyond her endurance, she had but to turn 
to the memory of that night, spent by the dying bed 
of Elton, to feel that she yet could endure more, To 
save Mrs. Elton’s feelings, she had with great 
delicacy, made her an allowance, immediately upon 
the death of her husband ; and appearing to consider 
Marion’s adoption of the children entire, she left the 
whole charge and direction of them to her, and 
spent the greater part of her time with her aunt 
Wendal and her circle. At the expiration of eighteen 
months, being now a gay young widow, she accepted 
the offer of a southern gentleman, leaving her 
children with Marion. This marriage proving unfor- 
tunate, she returned again to Marion, and survived 
only little more than two years from its date.” 

« And the little boys, mama,” said Emma, “ what 
became of them?” 

« The little boys, my dear Emma, are now grown 
men, and you see them every day.” 

Charlotte Ramsay rose from her seat, approached 
her mother and taking her hand, said eagerly, “it is 
then my aunt Mary’s history, you have been telling 
us, dear mamma, is it not?” 

«Yes my love, it is.” 

« What,” said Emma, with a countenance full of 
surprise and wonder, “Is it dear old aunt Mary, 
with her stiff cap and quiet face, that you have been 
telling us about all this time? and are Charles and 
Edward Elliot, the two little boys? I never should 


have guesed it. How did you find it out sister 
Charlotte.” 

*“ One who has a deep interest in the tale has been 
giving you some information, I suspect,” said Mrs. 
Ramsay, smiling and looking into her daughter’s 
face,“ has he not? Did Charles ever speak to you 
of his obligation to your aunt Mary, my love ?” 

A slight blush rose to Charlotte’s face, as she 
replied, “He did mamma; and he spoke as you 
would have been proud to hear him, of his great ob- 
ligations to her, of his deep gratitude, and of the 
love and reverence, he felt for her character. No 
child could feel more devotion to a parent, than 
Charles does to aunt Mary. And now tell me dear 
mamma, how did Charles become acquainted with all 
these facts? I am certain aunt Mary never could 
have spoken of them to him.” 

«She did not, my love. It was I who told them 
both; I thought they should know all they owed to 
their kind friend, and I related to them as far as I 
could with delicacy to their mother’s memory, the 
prominent events of the history I have related to you 
to night. Affliction has drawn your aunt and myself 
closely together, and from time to time she has re- 
lated the incidents to me, which I have given you in 
a continuous narrative. To you, Charlotte, I have 
for some time intended to relate the history of your 
aunt’s connexion with Charles Elliott, so that you 
may fully appreciate her worth, and when you come 
to stand in a nearer and dvarer relation to her, you 
may unite with your husband, in rendering her that 
duty and affection which she deserves. 

«To you, Emma, also, I hope this little tale may 
not be without its usefulness. Let it be an example 
to you ever to return good for evil—a beacon to you 
in time to come, when you would choose between 
the beautiful and the excellent—a caution to you in 
your choice of friends, and of a partner for life; and 
let it convince you, that even beneath a “ stiff cap” 
and an ungraceful manner, there may exist exalted 
worth and merit of the highest order. Do this, and 
you may hope to attain tosome . ‘hose virtues which 
have adorned and elevated the character of your 
Aunt Mary.” GLUMDALCLITCH. 
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A LASSIE’S MEDITATIONS. 
BY E. ELLIOTT—LONDON. 


Nae sweetheart hae I, though I am not ill faurd; 

But there’s ower monie lasses, and wooers are scared. 
This night I the hale o’ my fortune wad gie, 

ff every lassie were married but me. 


Then I wad get plenty about me to speer, 
Folk wadna be fashious for beauty or geer: 
Hearts broken in dozens around I should see, 
If every lassie were married but me. 


One lover wad hae a’ my errands to rin, 

Anither should tend me baith outby and in; 

To keep me good-humour’d wad tak two or three, 
Ifevery lassie were married but me. 


A daft dream I dream’d—it has faded awa ; 
Nae bodie in passing e’er gie’s me a ca’ ; 
Nae laddie to court me I ever shall see 

Till every lassie is married but me. 


ps 





HOW TO HELP THE VERY POOR. 


Tue ignorant poor are usually improvident; they 
waste more than the rich. We rarely find a very poor 
person who has any idea of economy. The reason 
is, they have never been taught rules of any kind, and 
the random manner in which they support life pre- 


vents them from acquiring wisdom by experience. 
The best and most efficacious charity to this class 
will be, that course of treatment which shall call 
forth their own energies, and encourage their im- 
provement. H. 
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BY L. A. 


Tur scene of the present fragment, or particle of a 
story, or whatever else it may deserve to be called, is 
laid on board of a steamboat making ready to leave 
the wharf, at one of those flourishing little cities up 
the Hudson. The time is that period of nervous 
agitation which takes place between the ringing of 
the first and second bells, The gangways were 
crowded, as usual. Men, with carpet-bags, portman- 
teaus, umbrellas and bundles tied up in red silk hand- 
kerchiefs, women, with bandboxes, parcels, parasols 
and infants; dandies, with small canes and large 
whiskers; children with oranges, apples and ginger- 
bread. Who, in this age of travelling, will require a 
description of such a scene ? 

On the benches “ aft of the wheel-house,” sat the 
passengers—men, women, children, dandies, &c. 
mingled together in various proportions, forming nu- 
merous interesting groups; with most of which, how- 
ever, we shall have as little to do as may be conve- 
nient, and confine our observations to one party, con- 
sisting of three individur‘s. ‘The first of this little 
collection was rather a venerable piece of antiquity-— 
a fatherly looking old gentleman, whose face was 
broad enough to exhibit many traces of benevolence 
and good humour. His garb betokened a citizen in 
“tolerable circumstances,” comprising a brown 
square-cut coat, (which seemed to have been made 
before the introduction of Mr. Allen Ward’s patent 
Gunter’s scale system of garment fitting;) a pair of 
drab corded pantaloons of homemade woollen, a hat 
of considerable dimensions in the brim, half boots, 


with mixed stockings, and other minor articles of 


costume to match. ‘T'he girl, who sat by his side, 
was his daughter, a pretty little coquettish tormentor, 
neatly arrayed in Mouselaines de Laaine, pink satin 
bonnet and ribbons a little too flashy to accord with 
the refinement of good taste, as exhibited in our city. 
The third person of the group was a pert young 
man, seemingly about six and twenty, not to be 
called handsome, but very well dressed in a suit of 
black, with rather an ostentatious display of trinkets, 
such as breast-pin, watch-seals, guard-chain, &c. 
His side locks were very large, hanging about his 
face in that style which gives an air of ferocity to the 
most trifling and insignificant features; the only ex- 
pression, in many cases, which could possibly be en- 
grafted on the countenance. His eye was restless, 
glancing from object to object with singular rapidity ; 
-and even an ordinary observer might have discerned 
something unamiable, it may be something suspi- 
cious in his deportment. His station was at the 
right hand of the young lady, to whom he was evi- 
dently paying his amatory devotions, 

While the youthful pair was engaged in a dialogue, 
certainly of a tender nature, the “old one” would 
occasionally break out into a soliloquy on quite a 
different subject, and the intermixture of topics 
formed a very singular medley, of which we shall in- 
sert only a brief example, 

Old Man—(thinking aloud) Five hundred saplings 
of morus multicaulis at three dollars thirty.three 
cents each—how much ?—If one sapling bring three 
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dollars thirty-three cents, what will five hundred come 
to? 

Youngster. How shall I express myself? 

Old Man. Must do it with figures—by the rule of 
three, 
Youngster. What I chiefly admire you for, Miss 
Ann Matilda, is your— 

Old Man, One thousand six hundred and fifty-five 
dollars, 

Youngster. Your many accomplishments, which 
I value— 

Old Man. At three dollars thirty-three cents each. 

Youngster. At a much higher rate than mere per- 
sonal attractions. Your fine complexion, your beau- 
tiful teeth— 

Old Man. Planted 125 in a row—four fect six 
inches apart. 

Youngster. Your lips resembling ripe ox-heart 
cherries, your peach-like cheeks— 

Old Man. Nothing better to feed the worms, 

Youngster. Are, comparatively speaking, of little 
consequence in my eyes. Should I have the felicity 
to obtain your hand, I shall make— 

Old Man. A very good speculation! 

Youngster. Every exertion to promote your happi- 
ness. Thunder and lightning !—can that be Langford? 

Here the eyes, and apparently the thoughts, of the 
speaker were averted from his sweetheart, and di- 
rected to some other object. At this moment, the 
captain was giving orders to cast off the moorings; 
the bell-rope quivered, and one premonitory clank put 
every one interested on the look out; when a voice 
was heard, rising above the din of preparation : 

“Captain, for the love of mercy—stop!—one mi- 
nute, one instant—as you value the happiness of a 
human being;—one moment, sir, as you hope for 
grace and forgiveness !” 

The new arrival, who thus spoke, was a tall young 
man, very well put together; his face was one of 
those which ladies love to look upon, though a man 
might object that it had rather too much of a “ hair- 
brained, sentimental” developement. His dress was a 
little in the rustic order, without being shabby or slo- 
venly ; true, there was an appearance of those little 
sins of omission which are consequent to a hasty toi- 
lette; one side of his shirt collar was bent under his 
stock, his vest was not buttoned with due symmetry, 
he was without a hat, and his hair was not arranged 
in the most unexceptionable manner. Making his 
way to the group just described, he seized the hand of 
the young lady, exclaiming in a voice of the most 
passionate intonation : 

“ Ann Matilda, you must not go !—you have been 
deceived—your father has been imposed on, The 
fellow who sits at your side is a swindler, a most no- 
torious villain !” 

Another clank of the bell cut short the declamation. 

“Captain, grant me another moment—if you 
would save this old man and this misguided girl from 
ruin—let me explain—” 

“ Not the proper time and place, sir, Ruin !—Do 
you mean to say that any body can come to ruin in 
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my boat, sir?—That’s slander. Never was as 
staunch a vessel on these waters. Best of timber; 
engine low pressure, with the last improvements; 
Stubbs & Stumper, manufacturers, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts.” 

« You misunderstand me. The character of the 
boat is well established—but can you answer for the 
character of all the passengers?” 

« Yes, sir, I can,” cried the captain, his face bla- 
zing with indignation; I can answer for the charac- 
ter of all my passengers. All the genteeler part of 
the community go in this boat, sir—the scrubs and 
scoundrels go in the opposition low-priced line. 
Don’t you think I understand my business?” 

«Sir, I have been” — 

«Cast off,” cried the captain. 

«Cast off, sir;—ay, I have been cast off—and 
that in the most unjustifiable manner. My heart has 
been wrung”— 

“ Ring the bell,” cried the captain. 

«This lady and I were betrothed ;—hold, sir, do 
not ring—-I will satisfy you for the delay—the pas. 
sengers will not take it amiss. What area few mo- 
ments of delay compared with years of anguish? 
By depriving me of the opportunity of speaking to 
this girl, you will probably make three persons 
wretched for the remainder of their lives. This 
man has a wife”— 

« Why, so have J, sir.” 

« A wife—alive.” 

« Well, sir.” 

« Alive and well, sir. Dont you see the wicked- 
ness of his conduct ?—I say he has a wife alive and 
well !”” 

“If she were dead or sick, sir, you might have 
some pretence for detaining the boat. As your 
message is now delivered, and seems to afford no 
particular pleasure to the gentleman chiefly inte- 
rested, you will please to hasten on shore, before we 
haul in the gangways.” 

«Sir, I will not leave the deck until I have con- 
vinced you that a blacker villain than this” — 

“Hold, sir—I have told you that all my passen- 
gers are genteel people; that must not be disputed in 
this presence. The steam is up, sir; my temper is 
ditto. Dont you know that this delay might pro- 
duce an accident ?—the boiler, sir’ — 

“ My heart, sir” — 

“ Might burst.” 

“Ts bursting. You can relieve your boiler by 
blowing off the extra steam; but you deny my poor 
heart the relief of venting its powerful emotions in 
words, Five minutes by the watch, sir.” 

“Not for five thousand dollars, The opposition 
is ten miles ahead of me, I shall have to blow up 
my boat to save my character. If the collapsing of 
a flue, the fracture of a connecting rod, or any small 
matter of that sort would answer the purpose, I 
wouldn’t mind it a button, sir—not a button; but 
blowing up, sir, is @ serious thing;—great loss of 
property; and we have no insurance. Two mi- 
nutes, sir—(I hold my watch in my hand,) two mi- 
nutes and we start. Now speak.” 

“ This old man has been deceived—persuaded to 
sell out his grocery concern to engag? in a multi- 
caulis speculation, ‘The impostor who urges him to 
this, seeks to marry his daughter, and yet he has a 
wife living, who can be produced. Let him deny it, 
if he can.” 


“I do deny it—I know nothing about it,” said 
the accused party. 

“Let Mr, Carboy speak,” said the accuser. 

«“ Why, Tom Langford,” remarked the old gentle- 
man, “the fact is, I believe you are a very honest 
fellow; and the fact is, I believe Mr. Slipmore here, 
is a very honest fellow. I am sorry to break off 
engagements with you, Tom, but, the fact is, Mr. 
Slipmore offers better terms. The gal prefers you, 
Tom, but, the fact is, I prefer Mr. Slipmore, because 
he knows all about them multycullis affairs. As for 
this story about another wife, Tom, the fact is, I be- 
lieve that’s all a story of your own make. The fact 
is, how can it be true, when Mr. Slipmore positively 
denies all knowledge of the matter ?” 

“ Ay, sir,” said the captain triumphantly, « how 
can it be true, when the gentleman knows nothing 
about it. If a man has a wife, ’gad! he’s very apt 
to know it.” 

* Miss Ann Matilda,” said Langford, solemnly, 
“to you I make my last appeal. The time”— 

“Is up,” cried the Captain; “Sir, you must go 
ashore immediately, or make up your mind to go 
with us. Ring the bell.” 

The bell-rope again quivered. Langford stood 
glancing alternately at the shore and at the party 
which occasioned his anxiety. Ann Matilda was 
speaking earnestly to her father, but the latter mo- 
tioned her to silence, with a smile of incredulity. 

« Hold on! steamboat avast!” hailed a voice from 
the wharf. A moment after, two men scrambled 
over the railing and presented themselves on deck, 
before the assembled passengers. These new-comers 
were dressed in a style which, (as we think, rather 
injudiciously,) expresses their calling, thus putting 
their patients on guard, and making an escape, at 
times, comparatively easy. 

“Have a warrant for Job Fletcher, alias Jim 
Mooney, alias George Hobson, alias Matthew Perry, 
alias Sam Dawdle, alias Bob Scallops, alias Frederick 
R. Egerton, alias Augustus C. Mandlebert, alias Solo- 
mon Slipmore, alias”— 

“Hang it!” cried the Captain, indignantly, “ Do 
you mean to take every man out of my boat?” 

“ Only one, Captain; don’t be scared before you’re 
hurt. Crowley, read the description. Spread your- 
selves, gentlemen; them that has clean hearts need’nt 
be ashamed of their dirty faces. Heads up, all round!” 

Crowley produced a manuscript, which, could it 
have blushed for its own appearance, would have had 
its modest confusion effectually concealed by the 
dense covering it had acquired by f..quent contact 
with unwashed hands. The following passage was 
then read, in very audible tones, though not without 
some hesitation in delivery: 

“Solomon Slipmore, and so forth, and so forth; 
five feet eight inches in height; light corded casinet 
pantaloons.” 

Here the eyes of the officers glanced at the panta- 
loons of all the gentlemen present, 

« Blue mixed stockings.” 

Here the stockings all around underwent a similar 
inspection, 

« Winks with his left eye when spokento. Drinks 
nothing but gin twist. Has a fashion of drumming 
with his knuckles on the table. Has plenty of soft 
talk for the ladies. Loves maple sugar. Does not 
use green spectacles.” 

At each period, the officers looked around on the 
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assemblage, and their attention finally settled on old 
Mr. Carboy, the father of Miss Ann Matilda, That 
gentleman’s light corded pants, and blue mixed stock- 
ings condemned him. 

« This is our man,” said Crowley. 

« Bring him along then,” cried his coadjutor. 

Accordingly the speculator in mulberries was 
formally captured, and would probably have been led 
off from the scene of action, had not Langford inter- 
ferred. This young man had some personal acquaint- 
ance with the policemen, and succeeded in convinc- 
ing them that they had mistaken their prisoner; bid- 
ding them remember the person of honest old Carboy, 
the grocer. 

«“ Why it is he, sure enough,” exclaimed Crowley; 
“so, then, we have been misinformed. Slipmore is 
not on board, Shove ahead, Murray; and let’s burn 
this tarnal description, ’case it overdoes the matter, 
being too partiklar. Light drab casinet pants; blue 
mixed stockings; no such thing on board, except 
what this old chap has on; of course, we must be 
off our track.” 

« Of course,” echoed the Captain, 

“Stop!” said Langford; “when was this descrip- 
tion written? What is the date?” 

“ The date,” answered Crowley, “ June 7, 1838,” 

* Three months ago!” cried Langford; then add- 
ed in a tone of great deference, “ Don’t you think it 
possible, gentlemen, that the person might have 
changed his dress within that time?” 

« Sure enough!—an excellent idea!” shouted Mur- 
ray; “I never thought of that, blister me! Changed 
his dress, Crowley, eh ?—Is’nt it possible?” 

Crowley raised one finger to the corner of his eye, 
and stood a minute with a countenance of the most 
intense cogitation. 

« Well,” said he, at length, «I should’nt be much 
surprised if that should turn out to be the truth, after 
all. I'll mark it down in the description, (taking 
out a pencil,) N. B. Noty Bany—possibly changed 
his dress, Tell you what, Murray, (aside,) that 


Langford has a prodigious long head—han’t he? 
make a capital lawyer, eh?” 

« What is the charge against this Slipmore, with 
his string of et ceteras?” asked Langford. 

“Stealing horse and sulky from his uncle, fifty 
miles up the river. Uncle promises to forgive and 
not prosecute, if he will come back, leave off his bad 
pranks, and attend to his wife and young ’un,” ob. 
served the officer. 

« I will,” cried Slipmore, starting up. “ Mr. Lang. 
ford, I resign my pretensions to this lady. Mr. Car. 
boy, you had better go ashore and open another gro- 
cery, leaving speculations in morus multicaulis to 
persons of a little more solidity. You understand 
me, sir, (tapping his forehead.) Miss Ann Matilda, 
I wish you a good morning. Captain, much obliged 
for your good opinion. Messrs. Crowley and Mur. 
ray, I am ready to accompany you.” 

Carboy, with his daughter on his arm, and Lang- 
ford, looking very happy, on the other side of her, 
presently went on shore. There was a deal of shak- 
ing hands between Carboy and Langford, and not a 
few kind looks were passing between the latter and 
Miss Ann Matilda. Slipmore, in custody of the two 
constables, passed them, bowing with great politeness 
and smiling with the utmost self-complacency. 

« You have lost three passengers,” said some one 
to the Captain. 

« Ay,” replied that commander, “ and ten minutes 
in time, which is of a little more consequence. 
Shove off, boys, and crowd on all the steam she will 
carry. Ladies and gentlemen, sorry to make you 
wait, but you see its no fault of mine. However, I'll 
either land you in time, or blow the boat and every 
thing in her fifty fathom above high water mark; so 
you need’nt give yourselves the least bit of uneasiness.” 

Here the second bell rung without interruption, 
and a few minutes after all that could be discerned 
of the steamboat’s whereabout, was comprised ina 
heavy volume of black smoke hanging upon the 
horizon, 
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Answer, oh! answer me, 
Ye burning stars of night! 
Where doth the spirit flee, 
Where take its flight ? 
Is’t to yon realms of light ? 
Oh! answer me! 


Answer, oh! answer me, 
Thou blazing orb of day! 
Doth the soul wend to thee 
Its glorious way? 
When freed from cumb'ring clay? 
Oh! answer me! 


Answer, oh! answer me! 
Pale twilight beams !— 
Shall the soul shadow’'d be 


By mem'ry's dreams, 
Dim as your misty gleams? 
Oh! answer me! 


Twilight—stars—sun—reply 
To them unknown, 
And seal’d from ev'ry eye, 
Save One alone, 
Is the great mystery 
Of spirits flown! 


Then let the secret cells 
Of mine own breast, 
The fount with life that swells 
Answer the quest ;— 
It boots not where it dwells, 
So—it is blest! 
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ITALIAN NOVELS. 


BY MRS, E. F, ELLET. 


THE NUN OF MONZA. 


La Sicnora pt Monza professes to continue a story 
begun in Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi, that of Gertrude, 
the profligate nun of Monza. This is unfortunate for 
the author in two respects; first, on account of the 
difficulty of filling up a sketch by so masterly a hand, 
and secondly, of the impropriety of selecting two 
unprincipled individuals, whose disgusting crimes had 
already thrown them out of the pale of our interest, 
for the personages whose fortunes we are to follow. 
The impressive episode of Manzoni is well known. 
He paints with terrible intensity, the struggles of the 
unfortunate girl against the doom that had been pre- 
pared for her even before her birth ; the cruel tyranny 
of her father, who compels her to take the vows ;— 
her frenzy, her despair—and finally, the deep guilt 
into which she is betrayed—her murder of the atten- 
dant nun to conceal her crime, and her share in the 
abduction of Lucia. The agency of her no less 
guilty lover, Egidio, is also before our eyes, The 
emotions of pity and horror are carried to their high- 
est pitch ; we lose further regard for the fate of such 
beings, and are quite willing to dismiss them from 
attention. Conceive then the idea of tracing their 
further course through three volumes duodecimo !— 
Their life is but a new series of crimes, and there is 
no repentance to awaken moral interest in them 
anew. ‘The book would have been thoroughly tire- 


some, were the adventures of the criminal pair in- 
tended to occupy the chief share of our attention. 
But they themselves, and the incidents in which they 
take part, are merely frames as it were, in which to 
set historical pictures, and discussions on every sub- 
ject of interest in Italy—politics, literature, and the 


arts. In this view, the execution of the work far 
surpasses the design. It is evidently the production 
of a man of cultivated tastes, and extensive and varied 
knowledge. The pictures of celebrated personages and 
scenes are drawn with great distinctness and vigour. 
Signor Rosini, the author, evinces an ardent love for 
his country and the arts in which she was once so 
rich, and a discriminating judgment in admiring them. 
The want of interest in his leading personages is 
compensated, too, by the individuality and truth with 
which they are sketched. 

A brief abstract of the story may give some idea 
of his talent as a novelist. After the disappearance 
of Lucia from the convent of Monza, as related by 
Manzoni, the Superior begins to suspect that the 
haughty and overbearing Gertrude has been con- 
cerned in the abduction of the unfortunate girl. 
Egidio, at the same time, finds his own situation a 
perilous one, on account of the hostility of Gertrude’s 
brother. The lovers determine to fly from the con- 
vent, and take refuge in the castle of the Unknown. 
On the evening fixed for their escape, the brother, 
Prince Frederic, sends a challenge to Egidio, who 
accepts it, and slays his adversary. His hands yet 
reeking from his victim’s blood, he hastens to the 
convent, and since the arms of the Unknown are no 
longer open to them, they determine to seek refuge 
in Florence. They reach that city with great diffi- 


culty, being hotly pursued by the bravi of Prince 
Frederic, and accompanied only by two servants. 
Their abode fixed for an indefinite period, Egidio 
emerged a man of taste and learning, and visits all 
that Florence contains of science and art; while the 
hapless Gertrude, shut out from society, or, at least, 
prevented from relishing its enjoyments by her early 
habits of seclusion, her want of cultivation, and the 
ever present sense of her degraded condition, is left 
to solitude and reflection. She is continually urging 
her lover to accomplish the object of their journey 
to Florence, which was to find some one willing to 
intercede with the Pope to obtain a dispensation from 
her convent vows; to enable them to be legally 
united. Egidio assures her that his efforts are ever 
directed to this end; that for this purpose he seeks 
the society of men of letters and influence, and en- 
deavours to extend his acquaintance among eminent 
individuals. Gertrude is quieted from time to time 
by these protestations ; but Egidio soon loses his zeal 
for the attainment of the object which is the sole 
hope of her existence. He is deeply enamoured of 
the beautiful and gifted Barbara degli Albizzi, the 
Corinne of the day—celebrated no less for her genius 
and richly cultivated intellect, than for the loveliness 
of her person. He becomes a daily visiter to this 
noble lady, and witnesses every evening the display 
of her talents—whether in familiar conversation, in 
the courtly festival, or the improvvised song; gazes 
fascinated on her unrivalled charms, and hangs on 
the exquisite melody of her voice. Insensibly he is 
led to compare the haughty, violent, ignorant Ger- 
trude, with this brilliant creature; and the comparison 
disgusts him with his former idol. Gertrude soon 
detects the change in her lover, and is well nigh 
maddened at the thought that she has now no other 
hold than upon his compassion and his honour (!) 
Strange as it may seem, this hardened villain is re- 
presented as vacillating between the feelings of honour 
which call upon him to fulfil his promises to his 
victim, and his love for the captivating Florentine. 
Of course, a deep and bitter hatred grows up in 
Gertrude’s mind against her rival; yet she determines 
to conquer her repugnance to the sight of her, and 
actually accepts an invitation to her palace one even- 
ing, when she beholds her in all the splendour of her 
beauty and accomplishments. The effect of this 
scene upon the unhappy nun is admirably painted. 
Nurtured in the seclusion of a cloister, where she 
knew no superior—where her birth and rank com- 
manded all homage and attention from the limited 
circle about her—at this first introduction to polished 
society her heart sinks within her at the humiliating 
consciousness of her own inferiority. She is forced 
to acknowledge the unequalled graces and fascina- 
tions of Barbara ; and on the instant adopts the simple 
resolution that she too “ will learn to sing, and dance, 
and play.” All this, with her subsequent vindictive 
and self-tormenting jealousy, is in keeping with her 
character, and perfectly true to nature, 

After the lapse of many months, Egidio is disco- 
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vered by the emissaries of the Prince, and nearly 
killed one night on his return from the palace of the 
Albizzi. All Gertrude’s tenderness and devotion to 
him, and her affection unabated though requited by 
coldness, are now exhibited; she nurses him through 
a tedious illness, and has the agony of seeing him 
immediately on his recovery, hasten to the presence 
of Barbara. Meanwhile the plague breaks out; she 
is attacked by it, and borne to the lazzaretto. Here 
the better feelings which suffering and the anticipation 
of death awaken in her mind, are dispelled at once 
by the sight of her rival on a couch near her; and 
frantic with jealous rage, she pours out the bitterness 
of her heart in violent execrations. She recovers 
and is restored to Egidio; but he receives her with 
stern reproaches for her furious language to the Lady 
Barbara, and evinces not the slightest lingering regard 
for her. In a state of desperation, and reckless of all 
dangers so she may recover Egidio’s love, the 
wretched woman determines to seek the forbidden 
aid of sorcery. A celebrated enchantress, Livia Ver- 
nazza, the favourite of Giovanni de Medici, is in 
Florence; and to her Gertrude applies; sends her a 
wax figure of her faithless lover, and a lock of his 
hair on which to work her spells. This leads to her 
detection; her messenger is arrested, and carried to 
the prison of the Inquisition, where he confesses all. 
Gertrude is summoned before the holy tribunal, and 
recognized as the fugitive nun of Monza. She is sent 
guarded to a neighbouring convent, and Egidio is 
next arrested. He is rescued, however, by his servant 
Anguillotto, and joined by a reinforcement of bravi 
attempts in his turn to rescue Gertrude from the 
guards and soldiers who are conducting her to Milan. 
The ruffians encounter the soldiers on the river, but 
are defeated; a shot strikes Egidio and he falls into 
the waves. His despairing partner in guilt is con- 
signed to the care of Cardinal Borromeo, 

The Prince, whose guilty ambition had caused all 
his daughter’s sufferings and crimes, by compelling 
her to take the veil that her portion might swell the 
estate descending to his eldest born, is doomed to 
taste the retribution of his wickedness. His son 
falls as we have seen by the hand of Egidio; the 
mother and the young wife speedily follow him to the 
grave; and the sole hopes of the proud old noble for 
the continuance of his ancient line rest upon two 
infant grandsons. One of them falls a victim to the 
small pox; the surviving child is watched with inces- 
sant, frantic anxiety; the keen solicitude of the old 
man, and his agonizing apprehensions when he sees 
this treasured infant attacked by the plague, are 
painted in vivid colours, The boy dies; the wretched 
parent sees his last hopes blighted, and naturally 
recals to memory his lost daughter, She has mean- 
while revealed to the Cardinal the moving story of the 
cruelties exercised on her to compel her to the con- 
vent, and confessed her subsequent crimes. Her 
father appears; the wretched girl, struck with anguish 
at the sight of her persecutor, repels in undisguised 
horror his offered embrace. This sends the last and 
bitterest pang to the old man’s heart; we are left 
uncertain if he obtained her forgiveness before death, 
but Gertrude survives, and repents of her guilt in the 
retirement of a cloister. 

The character of Gertrude is very ably sustained ; 
the intensity of her affection in the midst of neglect, 
and despite her maddening jealousy, gives rise to 
scenes most deeply pathetic. We see the material 


of a noble nature, fearfully perverted by her education, 
But it is not with her or her lover that we have most 
to do; the miscellaneous descriptions and facts un. 
connected with the story, and the interesting picture 
of the state of Florence at that period, absorb our 
attention. Among these the description of the grotto 
used by the Grand Duke Francesco and Bianca Cap. 
pello for their private entertainments, and of the villa 
of Pratolino are well worthy of notice. Nor must 
we forget to mention the picture of Pietro Jacca, the 
sculptor, who then “ shared the sceptre of art with 
Giulio Parigi and Matteo Rosselli,” nor the youthful 
and timid Carlo Dolce, and the rest of the pupils of his 
school; nor last, though not least, the sketch of Ga. 
lileo. This great man was then living in tranquillity; 
the following extract describes him. 

«“ Meanwhile, the sound of a bell was heard, and 
guided by Rinuccini,* they were introduced into the 
apartment. They entered it with silence as reveren. 
tial as if it had been a sanctuary. The window was 
partly closed; but the light, though faint, permitted 
them to see the face of that venerable old man. He 
was sitting on the bed; a white handkerchief was tied 
about his neck, and he wore a vest of sad coloured 
cloth, over which a pelisse was thrown, lined with 
blue and a little faded by time. His majestic fore. 
head was uncovered by cap of any kind; he never 
wore one either by night, or in the depth of winter, 
His eyes were brilliant and full of expression ; though 
a slight heaviness in the lids began to indicate the 
malady which nature had in reserve for him. 

“His bed was covered with green serge; the 
hangings and coverlet were also green. At his left 
hand was a clock, on whose face an arrow pointed 
to the hour; on his right stood a telescope, mounted 
on a box above a large chest; at the end of the bed 
hung an infant Jesus in the Virgin’s arms, a living 
and breathing work of art, which his beloved friend 
Cigoli had given him as a memorial of himself. 

“ His hands were resting on the table, on which 
lay an open book. While Pandolfini was repeating, 
in his introduction of Egidio, the ordinary expressions 
used in presenting a foreigner to a man whose ac- 
quaintance is sought for his merit, Egidio gazed as 
if entranced on the majestic features of that sublime 
Searcher of the secrets of nature; contemplating the 
cheeks a little attenuated by time—the brow furrowed 
by long study and deep thought ; the eyes accustomed 
to measure the expanse of the heavens—the lips from 
which flowed eloquence and learning as from a pe- 
rennial fountain, He could not but observe the 
simplicity, almost the incommodiousness of the bed 
on which the philosopher reposed; the nakedness of 
the apartment, not even covered with ordinary leather 
hangings; the plainness of the seats;—and he ex- 
claimed internally, ‘ How paltry here seem the most 
magnificent vanities of the world!” 

The novel of Luisa Strozzi also gives us glimpses 
of the most eminent men of the age, whose conver- 
sations and criticisms upon art are detailed without 
being scrupulously connected with the thread of the 
story. Among others, it gives account of one of the 
best writers of the sixteenth century, who failed to be 
appreciated according to his merits—Antonio Fran- 
cesco Grazzini. He was one of the founders of the 
two famous Academies in Florence; the Florentine 
or Grand Academy, established in 1540, and the 
Academy della Crusca. He was accustomed to en- 

* Francesco Rinuccini, the pupil of Galileo. 
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tertain in the back room of his shop “at the sign 
of the Saracen,” all the wits of Florence, who assem- 
bled there to read their compositions, He was him- 
self a writer of romances second to none of his con- 


temporaries; it was his novel of « Fazio l’Orafo,” 
that furnished the incidents of Milman’s tragedy, 
which still retains possession of our stage. 


~~ 0 0 Gg 0 OI 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WINTER. 


BY W. J, 


Tris day a lesson may inspire: 
°Tis not without a reason, 

The trees have doffed their gay attire, 
To meet the wintry season. 


And shall uot I, when days full-fraught 
With chastening power draw nigh me, 
Lay by each high-aspiring thought, 
And bid gay visions fly me? 


WALTER, 


Yes, there are periods when the soul 
Demands her wintry season, 

And should receive the stern controul 
Of that grave teacher—Wisdom. 


Mellow’d by frost, the snow-clad field 
Is for the spring-time fitted ; 

And so the heart fresh fruits will yield, 
To wise controul submitted. 





Written for the Lady's Book. 


THE ELDEST 
BY MRS, LYDIA 


As the importance of education becomes more and 
more appreciated by the people, the difficulty of ob- 
taining well qualified teachers, is proportionably re- 
alized. Foreigners may be profoundly learned, or 
highly accomplished, but the political and moral 
idioms of our republic are to be studied, and the mind 
in some measure weaned from established trains of 
thought, ere it can assimilate with those whom it is 
expected to modify. The inhabitants of different 
sections of our own Union, must submit in some de- 
gree to the same subjugating process, The northern 
youth, who engages in the business of instruction at 
the sunny south, perceives a necessity of conforming 
to new usages, ere he can be in harmony with those 
around, Even natives of different portions of the 
same State, must take pains to adapt themselves to 
the new neighhourhood, or family where they are to 
operate, if they would hope their efforts to be attend- 
ed with full success. 

Is it understood, that in every family of brothers 
and sisters, there is a teacher whom it is not neces- 
sary to naturalize as a foreigner ?—or as a stranger 
to incite to sympathy? While she aids intellectual 
progress, her influence on the disposition and man- 
ners—her moral and religious suasion, are still more 
visible and enduring, She enjoys and reciprocates 
the love of those who receive her lessons. Year after 
year, she continues her ministrations. 

It will be evident, that I speak of the eldest 
daughter. Her sympathy with her pupils must 
doubtless be greater than that of other teachers. 
They are her bone, and her fiesh. ‘They come to 
her with more freedom than even to the parent; so 
that the extent of her sway it is not easy either to 
limit or to compute. 

Many excellent elder daughters has it been my 
good fortune to know, who realized their responsi- 
bility to the Great Teacher, and were filled with ten- 
derness to the mother, whose mission they partook, 
and to the dear ones who looked to them for an ex- 
ample. I think, at this moment, of one who was the 
light and life of a large circle of little ones. They 
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hung on the lineaments of her sweet countenance, 
and imbibed joy. From her lovely, winning man- 
ners, they fashioned their own. If temporary sad- 
ness stole over them, she knew the approach to their 
hearts, and her sweet music, and sweeter words, 
cheered them back to happiness. If there were 
among them exuberance of mirth, or symptoms of 
lawlessness, or indications of discord, she clothed 
herself with the temporary dignity of the parent, and 
prevailed. When sickness was among them, no eye, 
save that of the mother, could so long hold waking 
as hers. No other arm was so tireless in sustaining 
the helpless form, or the weary head. The infant 
seemed to have two mothers, and to be in doubt 
which most to love. Often, in gazing on her radiant 
countenance, I said mentally—“ what a preparation 
are you giving yourself for your own future duties, 
Happy the man, who shall be permitted to appropriate 
to himself such a treasure.” Still, at her joyous 
bridal, there was sorrow ;—the tears of the little sis- 
ters. They clasped her in their tiny arms—they 
would scarcely be persuaded to resign her. After 
they had retired to rest, they were heard lamenting, 
“who now will sing us songs when we are sad? 
and teach us such plays as made us wiser and better ? 
Now, wher we tear our frocks, who will help us to 
mend them? and when we are naughty, who will 
bring us back to goodness ?” 

I have seen another elder daughter, to whose sole 
care, a feeble mother committed one of her little 
ones. With what warm gratitude, with what a sub- 
lime purpose, did she accept the sacred gift. She 
opened her young heart to the new occupant. She 
took the babe to her room—she lulled it to sleep on 
her bosom-—it shared her couch, Soon its lisping 
tones mingled with her supplications, She fed the 
unfolding mind with the gentlest dews of piety— 
“ the small rain upon the tender herb.” From her 
it learned to love the Bible, the Sabbath, the kind 
pastor—to seek for true penitence, and perseverance 
in the path that leads to heaven. And it was early 
taken there. In the arms of that eldest sister, its 
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soul was rendered up. But not until it had given 
proof, for a few years of happy childhood, that it was 
one of the lambs of the Saviour’s flock. Afterwards 
I saw that same eldest daughter, in a family of her 
own, To heighten the happiness, and elevate the 
character of those around her, were her objects. 
And she knew how, for she had learned before. 
Thorough experience in the culture of the disinte- 
rested affections, gave her an immense vantage- 
ground, for the new duties of wife and mother. 
They were performed with ease to herself, and were 
beautiful in the eyes of observers, The children of 
others were entrusted to her husband to be educated, 
and she became a mother to them. And I could not 
but bless the Giver of every good and perfect gift, 
that the hallowed influences to which that eldest 
daughter had given such exercise under the paternal 
roof, might now go forth into the bosom of stran- 
gers, take root in distant homes; and perhaps, in 
another hemisphere, or in an unborn age, bring forth 
the fruits of immortality. 

The assistance which may be afforded to parents, 
by the eldest daughter, is invaluable. What other 
hand could so effectually aid them, in the great work 
of training up their children to usefulness and piety ? 
Filial gratitude is among the noblest motives to this 
enterprise. Many young ladies have been thus ac- 
tuated to become the instructers in different branches, 
of their brothers and sisters; or regularly to study 
their lessons with them, and hear them recite, ere 
they went to their stated teachers; or to assume the 
whole charge of their classical instruction. I was 


acquainted with an elder sister, who every morning, 


when the younger children were about to depart to 
their separate schools, took them into a room by 
themselves, and imparted most kindly and seriously, 
such advice, admonition or encouragement, as had a 
visible effect on their moral conduct, in enabling 
them both to resist temptation, and to be steadfast in 
truth and goodness, 

But I have been much affected with the history of 
one, who amid circumstances of peculiar trial, was 
not only to those younger than herself, but to her pa- 
rents, and especially to her widowed and sorrowing 
father, as a guardian angel. It is more than a cen- 
tury since Egede, a native of Norway, moved with 
pity for the benighted Greenlanders, left a pleasant 
abode, and an affectionate flock, to become their 
missionary. His wife, and four young children ac- 
companied him. Their privations, and hardships, it 
is difficult either to describe or to imagine, amid an 
ignorant, degraded people, and in that terrible climate, 
where rayless darkness is superadded to the bitter 
frosts of winter, so that it is necessary to shrink into 
subterranean cells, and feed incessantly the train-oil 
lamp, lest the spark of life should be extinguished. 

Little Ulrica saw her mother continually sustaining 
and cheering her father, amid labours which long 
seemed to be without hope. She heard her read to 
him, by the glimmering never-dying lamp, from the 
few books they had brought from their father-land. 
She observed how cheerfully she denied herself, for 
the sake of others, and with what a sweet smile she 
discharged her daily duties. She perceived that light 
and warmth might be kept within the soul, while all 
around was dark and desolate, and gave her young 
heart to the God from whom such gifts proceeded. 

When the sun, after long absence, once more 
appeared over the icy wastes, glorious, as if new- 


created, and in a few moments sank again beneath 
the horizon, the missionary and his wife sometimes 
climbed the high rocks, to meet the herald beams, 
and to welcome their first, brief visit. Ulrica, follow. 
ing in their footsteps, with the children, earnestly 
incited them to love and revere the Great Being, who 
called forth that wondrous orb with a word, and sent 
him on errands of mercy to the earth, and to the 
children of men. And when the light of a summer 
whose sun never set, was around them, and the few 
juniper and birch-trees gleamed out into sudden 
foliage, and the rein-deer browsed among the mosses, 
and the long day which knew ne evening, fell upon 
the senses with a sort of oppressive brightness, she 
sometimes led her little sister to the shore of the 
solemn sea, and raising her in her arms, as some 
far-seen iceberg towered along in awful majesty, bade 
her to fear and obey the God who ruleth the mighty 
deep, and all that is therein. 

The mother was the teacher of her children, 
Especially, during the long solitude of the Greenland 
winters, was it her business and pleasure to form 
their minds, and to fortify them against ignorance 
and evil. Ulrica drank the deepest of this lore. Often 
while the younger ones slept, did she listen delighted 
to the legends of other days, and bow herself to the 
spirit of that blessed Book, which speaks of a clime 
where there is no sterility, or tempest, or tear. When 
the father, accompanied by the son, older than her. 
self, was abroad in the duties of his vocation, among 
the miserable inhabitants of the squalid cabins, Ulrica 
sat at the feet of her mother, sole auditor, surrender. 
ing to her, her whole heart. But what she learned 
was treasured for the little brother and sister. Every 
lesson was carefully pondered, and broken into frag- 
ments, for their weaker comprehension. She dealt 
out to them, daily portions of knowledge, as the 
bread from heaven. She poured it out warily, like 
water in the wilderness, bidding them “drink and 
live.” 

It was in the spring of 1733, that the poor Green- 
landers were visited by a wasting epidemic. The 
small-pox broke out among them, with a fury which 
nothing could withstand. Egede assuming the bene- 
volent office of physician, was continually among 
them. He gave medicines to the infected, and night 
and day, besought the dying to look unto the “ Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of the world.”— 
Dwelling after dwelling was left empty and desolate, 
and the population, always tln, in that sterile clime, 
melted away, as snow before the vernal sun. Or- 
phans fled to their pastor for shelter, and the sick, to 
be nursed and healed. Every part of his house was 
a hospital, where the sufferers lay thickly, side by 
side. Some, who had been his open enemies, and 
coarsely reviled his counsels, were there, in frightful 
agonies, so bloated and disfigured as scarcely to 
retain a vestige of humanity. One of them, when 
recovering, came to him, with a penitent and broken 
spirit, confessing the worth of that religion which 
could enable him thus to bless his persecutors. 

Through this fearful calamity, which lasted for 
many months, the wife of Egede, with her children, 
patiently and kindly tended the sick, who thronged 
their habitation. But when the judgment was with- 
drawn, and health revisited the invalids, and among 
the diminished number of survivors, were indications 
of that religious sensibility which more than repaid 
all her toils, she herself became the victim of sudden 
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decline. “ Death has come for me,” she said to her 
husband. «In the cold cup which he presses to my 
lips, there is no bitterness, save that I must leave you, 
while your desires for the conversion of our people 
are unaccomplished.” To Ulrica, her constant nurse, 
tireless both night and day, she committed the younger 
children, towards whom she had so long evinced a 
sweet combination of sisterly and maternal care. 
She heard these little ones wailing around her bed, 
and comforted them with the hope, wherewith she 
was herself comforted of God. She dictated mes- 
sages of holy love, to her eldest son, who pursuing 
his theological studies in Denmark, she must no more 
embrace on earth. And so, in that lone Greenland 
hut, she met the last enemy, and with the gasp and 
struggle, mingled a hymn of victory and praise. 

Around her grave, there stood only the lone mis- 
sionary and his three children. He was borne down 
and bewildered by this terrible visitation. In all his 
forms of adversity, and they had been many, it did 
not appear to have entered his imagination, that the 
beautiful being, so much younger than himself, so 
firm in health, so fresh in spirit, who from early 
youth had been to him, as another soul of strength 
and hope, should be taken, and he left alone. Then 
it was, that Ulrica realized, that her sacred charge 
comprised not only the motherless children, but the 
sorrowing parent, Asking strength from above, to 
tread in the footsteps of her sainted mother, she came 
forward, and gave her arm firmly to the bereaved 
man, who, like a reed shaken by the blast, wavered 
to and fro, on the verge of the yawning, uncovered 
grave, where lay the lifeless form of his idolized com- 
panion, It was most touching to see the fragile 
nature of a beautiful young girl, gird itself both to 
shelter the blossom and to prop the tree which the 
lightning had scathed. 

Suppressing her own grief, she taxed every energy 
to soothe and comfort her father. Strongly resem- 
bling her mother, in person, she had the same clear, 
blue eye, the same profuse flaxen hair, the same mild, 
yet resolved cast of features, So much like hers, 
also, were the sweet, inspiring tones of her voice, 
that the poor béreaved sometimes started from his 
reverie, with a wild hope, that sank but in deeper 
dejection, Hourly, it was her study to minister to 
his comfort. Carefully did she provide his raiment, 
and when he went forth, so wrap his furs about him, 
as to defend him from the cold, for he seemed less 
assiduous than formerly to guard his own health and 
life. She spread his humble board as her mother had 
been accustomed to spread it; but often, when she 
urged him to take refreshment, he was as one who 
heard not, and bowed himself down to pray. Then 
she knelt softly™by his side, and her supplications 
ascended with those of the deeply-stricken soul. He 
would sit for hours, in silence, with his head resting 
upon his bosom, or during their long, long evening, 
gaze motionless on the seat, which his best beloved 
had so long occupied. Amazed at the weight, and 
endurance of his grief, the younger children, who 
often strove to wait on and cheer him, as they had 
seen their mother do, sobbed forth their sorrows, as 
if they anew bade her farewell. But Ulrica never 
faultered, was never discouraged, though her heart 
was pierced at his despair, 

One morning, her voice sounded in his ear, like 
that of an angel: “ Dear father! dear father! your son 
is here!"—And the next moment, the young mis- 


sionary, Paul Egede, rushed into his arms. He had 
returned from Europe, his education completed, to 
share in the labours of his father, Scarcely had he 
embraced his sisters, ere the bereaved parent said :— 
“Come forth, my son, and see the grave of your 
mother. Let me hear you pray there.” The re-union 
with his first-born, and the tender assiduities of Ulrica, 
aided by the blessing of heaven, began to lift up his 
broken spirit. He employed himself in his parochial 
duties, particularly in translating into the rude dialect 
of Greenland, simple treatises, and catechisms, which 
he circulated as widely as possible among his people. 
He accepted with kindness the attentions of his chil- 
dren, and spoke tenderly to them; but it was evident 
that he looked for consolation only towards heaven, 
and to the hope of meeting his beautiful, kindred spirit, 
where they could be sundered no more. 

Three years of his mournful widowhood had past, 
when a request came from the king of Denmark, 
that he would no longer exile himself, but return, and 
accept a professorship in a newly founded seminary 
for orphan students, 

Infirm health admonished him that he could not 
much longer hope to resist the severity of a Green- 
land climate, and bidding an affectionate adieu to the 
people, among whom he had so painfully laboured, 
and entrusting them to the care of his eldest son, 
Paul, he committed himself, with his three remaining 
children, to the tossing of the northern deep, What 
joyous wonder filled their young hearts, at the pros- 
pect of a country where was no long night, where 
the grain would have time to ripen, ere the frosts 
came, and where they might be able to live onthe 
surface of the earth, the whole year. 

A return to the blessings of civilization, the warm 
welcome of friends, and the rekindling of early, 
healthful associations, renewed the spirit of Egede, 
and gave him vigour for the duties that devolved 
upon him, Ulrica was in his path, as an ever- 
gilding sunbeam, while the pleasures of intellectual 
society, with the heightened advantages for educating 
her brother and sister, filled her heart with delighted 
gratitude, and added new radiance to her exceeding 
beauty. Her early history and peculiar virtues, ex- 
cited the interest of all around, while the loveliness 
of her person and manners won many admirers, Yet 
she steadfastly resisted every allurement to quit her 
father, sensible that his enfeebled constitution required 
those attentions which she best knew how to bestow: 
and the holy light which beamed from her eyes, 
while thus devoting herself to him, and to his chil- 
dren, revealed the exquisite happiness of disinterested 
virtue. 

But it was not long ere Egede was convinced that 
the approaching infirmities of age demanded repose. 
He, therefore, retired to a lovely cottage in the island 
of Falster, separated from Zealand by only a narrow 
channel of the sea. There, amid the rural scenery 
which he loved, and in the faithful discharge of every 
remaining duty of benevolence and piety, he calmly 
awaited the summons to another life. Ulrica read to 
him that sacred Book which was his solace, for his 
failing sight was no longer equal to this office; and 
no voice entered his ear so readily, and so much like 
a song-bird, as her own. With the help of her bro- 
ther and sister, she cultivated a smaii garden, and it 
was touching to see them, in a dewy summer’s morn, 
bearing his arm-chair out among his favourite plants, 
and aiding his tottering steps to a seat among them. 
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There, dignified and peaceful, like the patriarch be- 
neath the oaks of Mamre, he communed with the 
works of God, or gave lessons of wisdom to his 
descendants, Every new shoot, each tendril that 
during the night, had thrust further onward its little, 
clasping hand, were to him as living friends. The 
freshness of a perpetually renewed creation, seemed 
to enter into his aged heart, and preserve there some- 
what of the lingering spirit of youth, while the clay 
tended downward towards the dust. When neither his 
staff, nor the arm of his children could longer support 
his drooping form, and he went no more forth, amid 
the works of nature, Ulrica brought her fairest flow- 
ers to his pillow, and duly dressed the vase on the 
table by his bed side, and his dim eyes blessed her. 
Thither, with slow and downy footstep, death stole, 
and Ulrica, overcoming the emotion that swept over 
her, like deep billows, girded herself to sing the hymn 
with which he had been wont to console the dying, 
and when his parting smile beamed forth, and the 
white lips, for the last time, murmured “ peace,” she 
pressed her trembling hand on his closing eyes, 
soothed the wild burst of grief of the wailing children, 
and kneeling down, in her orphan bitterness, com- 
mended them to that pitying Father, who never dies, 

It was affecting to see her forgetting her own sor- 
row, when others were to be cheered or cared for, 
and attending with a clear mind to every duty, how- 
ever minute ; but when there was no longer any thing 
for her to do, and her brother and sister had retired 


to their apartments, she leaned her beautiful head on 
the corpse of the old man, and wept as if the very 
fountains of her soul were broken up. She made the 
spot of his lowly slumber pleasant with summer 
foliage, and with the hardy evergreen. She planted 
the grassy mound with the enduring chamomile, 
which rises sweeter from the pressing foot or hand, 
and the aromatic thyme, which allures the singing 
bee. There, at the close of day, she went often with 
her brother and sister, enforcing the precepts of that 
piety, which had led their beloved father through 
many trials, to rest with his dear Redeemer. 

Once, as she returned from her mournful, yet sweet 
visit to the grave, she was met by Albert, the young, 
dark-eyed clergyman of a neighbouring village, who 
drew her arm within his own. It would seem that 
his low, musical voice, alluded to a theme not unfa- 
miliar to her ear. 

« Ulrica, why should you impose a longer proba- 
tion on my faithful love? He, to whom you have 
been as an angel, is now with the spirits of just men 
made perfect. Dearest, let my home henceforth be 
yours, and this brother and sister mine !” 

The trembling lustre of her full, blue eyes, met 
those of Albert in tenderness and trust. His pleasant 
and secluded parsonage, gained a treasure beyond 
tried gold; for she, who as a daughter and sister, had 
so long been a model of disinterested goodness and 
piety, could not fail to sustain with dignity and beauty 
the hallowed relations of a wife and mother. 





LA LIBERTA. 
CANZONETTA DI METASTASIO. 


Grazie agl’ inganni tuoi! 
Al fin respiro, O Nice; 
Al fin @ un infelice 
Ebber gli dei pieta. 
Sento da’ Jacci suoi, 
Sento che I’ alma é sciolta ; 
Non sogno questa volta, 
Non sogno liberta! 


Mancé I’ antico ardore, 
E son tranquillo, a segno 
Che in me non trova sdegno 
Per mascherarsi amor. 
Non cangio pitt celore 
Quando il tuo nome ascolto; 
Quando ti miro in volto, 
Pid non mi batte il cor. 


Sogno, ma te non miro 
Sempre ne’ sogni miei; 
Mi desto, e tu non sei 
I] primo mio pensier. 
Lungi da te m’ aggire, 
Senza bramarti mai; 
Son teco, e mon mi fai 
Né pena, né piacer. 


Di tua belta ragiono, 
Né intenerir mi sento ; 
I torti miei rammento, 
E non mi so sdegnar. 
Confuse pit non sono 
Quando mi vieni appresso; 
Col mio rivale istesso 
Posso di te parlar. 


LIBERTY. 
A CANZONETTA, TRANSLATED FROM METASTASIO 
BY Ww. J. WALTER. 


THanks to thy kind deceiving! 
False one, I breathe again; 
The Gods were mov’d to pity 
To see a wretch’s pain. 
Escap'd from thy proud bondage, 
Free beats this heart of mine ; 
It is no dream that cheats me, 
No, freedom, I am thine! 


So calm’d my bosom’s fever, 
So much at ease my mind, 
Should some disdain be needed, 
Such aid Love would not find. 
No more do I change colour, 
When I but hear thy name; 
I now can face thy beauty, 
Yet feel my heart the same. 


T dream of every trifle, al 
Yet dream not now of thee: 
I can at dawn awaken, 
Nor thou my first thought be. 
I can be absent from thee, 
Nor heave one anxious sigh ; 
Nor feel or pain, or pleasure, 
When I behold thee nigh. 


I talk about thy beauty, 
Yet no emotion prove ; 
The thought of wrong long suffer'd 
Will no resentment move. 
All calm and unembarrass’d 
Thy near approach I see ; 
Nay, with my very rival 
Can coolly talk of thee. 
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Volgimi il guardo altero, 
Parlami in volto umano, 
Il tuo disprezzo @ vano, 
E vano il tuo favor. 
Che piii I’ usato impero 
Quei labbri in me non hanno; 
Quegli occhi pid non sanno 
La via da questo cor. 


Quel che or m’ alletta o spiace, 
Se lieto o mesto or sono, 
Gia non é piii tuo dono, 
Gia colpa tua non é. 
Che senza te mi piace 
La selva, il colle, il prato; 
Ogni soggiorno ingrato 
M’ annoja anc, con te. 
Odi s’io son sincero:— 
Ancor mi sembre bella, 
Ma non mi sembre quella 
Che paragon non ha. 
E—wmon t’offenda il vero— 
Nei tuo leggiadro aspetto 
Or vedo alcun difetto 
Chi me parea belta. 


Quando lo stral spezzai, 
—Confesso il mio rossore— 
Spezzar m’ intesi‘il core, 
Mi parve di morir. 
Ma per uscir di guai, 
Per mon vidersi oppresso, 
Per racquistar se stesso, 
Tutto si pud soffrir! 


Nel visco, in cui s’avvenne 
Quell’ auggellin talora, 
Lascia le penne ancora, 
Ma torna in liberta: 
Poi le perdute penne 
In pochi di rinnova; 
Cauto divien per prova, 
Né pid tradir si fa. 


So che non credi estinto 
In me l’incendio antico, 
Perché si spesso il dico, 
Perché tacer non so: 
Quel naturale isiinto, 
Nice, a parlar mi sprona, 
Per cui ciascun ragiona 
De’ rischi che passé. 


Dopo il crudel cimento, 
Narra i passati sdegni, 
Di sue ferite i segni 
Mostra guerrier cosi. 
Mostra cosi contento 
Schiavo, che usci di pena, 
La barbara catena 
Che strasinava un di. 


Parlo, ma sol parlando 

Me sodisfar procuro; 
Parlo, ma nulla curo 

Che tu mi presti fe. 
Parlo, ma non dimando 

Se approvi i detti miei; 
Né se tranquilla sei 

Nel ragionar di me. 
To lascio un’ incostante ; 

Ta perdi un cor sincero: 
E chi di noi primiero 

Chi s’abbia a consolar? 
So che un si fido amante 

Non trovera pili Nice ; 
Che un’ altra ingannatrice 

E facile a trovar! 


Whether thou look disdainful, 
Or soft thine accents be, 

Alike thy scorn, or favour, 
Indifferent to me. 

Those lips may sweetly prattle, 
And yet no charm impart ; 

Nor know those bright eyes longer 
The way to reach my heart. 


The pleasing, or the painful, 
With my own eyes I view, 
Nor does the face of nature 
From thine take all its hue. 
I can enjoy without thee 
The grove, the mead, the hill; 
And if there's aught that’s tiresome, 
With thee tis tiresome still. 


Judge if I speak sincerely :— 
I still confess thee fair, 

But will not own thee perfect, 
Or beauteous past compare. 
And—let not truth offend thee— 

In that enchanting face 
I find some points defective 
Which once appear’d a grace. 


When first away I tore me 
From thy long-lov'd controul, 

It seem’d—I blush to own it— 
To rend my very soul. 

But, to escape from thraldom, 
To break from Beauty's scorn, 

And to retrieve past errors, 
How much may not be borne! 


Behold yon fluttering captive 
Entangled in the snare, 
Fain, in exchange for freedom, 
To leave some feathers there. 
His loss of painted plumage 
Will some short days restore; 
He from the past learns caution, 
And tempts the snare no more. 


I know you think this bosom 
Still hides its ancient flame, 
Because so oft I speak it, 
So oft the truth proclaim: 
But ’tis a natural instinct 
Impels us to the last, 
To tell of former dangers, 
And dwell on perils past. 


When hush’d the din of battle, 
The soldier tells of wars, 
Recounts each dread adventure, 
And proudly shows his scars. 
Thus, too, the slave enchanted 
His freedom to regain, 
Will show, with look triumphant, 
His former galling chain. 
I talk, for sake of talking, 
To please myself, I wot; 
I talk, but little caring 
If thou give heed or not. 
I talk, but without asking 
If tis approv'd by thee: 
Or if, without emotion, 
Thyself canst talk of me. 


I quit a fickle false one ; 

Thou'lt lose a heart all truth ; 
Now, which shall most regret it, 
I ask thee which, forsooth ? 
Thou'lt ne’er find fond believer 

Like him thou hast resign’d ; 
Another fair deceiver 
How easy "twere to find! 
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ADOSINDA*#* 


BY MRS, HARRISON SMITH. 


Here thou hast fled, 
Thou, who wert nurst in palaces, to dwell 
In rocks and mountain caves.— Roderick. 


Aone the rocks of the Asturias there still exists the 
Ruins of an ancient habitation, secluded amidst the 
scattered remains of one of those fortresses where the 
vanquished and fugitive Goths, under the guidance 
of the great Pelagius, found a secure asylum from the 
tyranny of the Moors. Here, with unshaken con- 
stancy and undecaying zeal, this Christian patriot 
preserved through untold dangers and difficulties, the 
liberty of his followers and the purity of his religion ; 
here, amidst these mountain fastnesses he laid the 
foundation of the Spanish monarchy. 

“To this asylum of freedom,” said Adosinda, 
“ my father retired. Under a fictitious name he fixed 
his dwelling in this solitude, accompanied only by 
one faithful domestic, with whose aid he constructed 
our humble habitation from materials supplied by the 
long deserted Ruins, and, for greater security, built it 
within the shelter of the walls of the fortress—still 
called the Tower of Pelagius. 

«In this wild and solitary place was I brought up. 
My father concealed from me my sex and my birth; 
and while he lived I always wore coarse and rustic 
garments like his own. 

“‘ He called me Alonzo; and Ramiro, the compa- 
nion of my childhood, I looked upon as a beloved 
brother: six years older than myself, it was his 
greatest delight to train me in the exercises in which 
he himself excelled. He taught me to draw the bow, 
to use the sling, to climb the highest precipices, to 
swim the most rapid torrents. Thus to instruct and 
embolden my timid nature became his chief occupa- 
tion and greatest pleasure. My father beheld with 
joy these demonstrations of affection, and by every 
means in his power increased and fortified these ten- 
der sentiments; while in my mind, he cultivated feel- 
ings of respect and submission towards the companion 
whom he taught me to look upon as my sole protec- 
tor, when death should bereave me of a father’s care. 
Ramiro never abused the power thus intrusted to him, 
but exercised it solely for my benefit and enjoyment. 

“ Well do I recollect in those early days, his vex- 
ation and distress, on account of the weakness and 
delicacy of my frame, and the softness and timidity 
of my disposition. But, after some years, these qua- 
lities, instead of displeasing him, only served to in- 
crease his watchful tenderness and to excite a hitherto 
unfelt sensibility—compassion it might be, for the 
weakness he had vainly sought to conquer. He even 

grew reluctant that I should be exposed to the hard- 
ships to which he had often prompted me, and far 
from exciting, he now employed his authority to mo- 
derate my courage. When engaged in the chase, he 
would stop my too eager pursuit, and forbid me to 
climb the rocks, or swim the torrents. Often have 
I seen him turn pale and tremble when any danger 
was, to be encountered, and would snatch me from it 


* An episode in a work of Madame de Genlis, suggested 
the subject of this tale, but it is so altered and enlarged as 
to retain little of the original. 


with the tremulous anxiety of a mother. This soli. 
citude soon extended to the most trifling circum. 
stances. He was unwilling that I should expose 
myself to the heat of the sun, and would often force 
me at noonday to quit the bare rocks or open plains, 
and lead me into the shadiest recesses of the forest; 
or if gathering clouds threatened an approaching 
storm, instead of persuading me as heretofore to brave 
its fury, he would hasten me to the nearest and safest 
shelter. 

“ When my father reproached him for thus spoiling 
the early education he had given me, he would ac. 
knowledge it tobe a weakness thus to yield to his 
feelings ; ‘ but I cannot without pain,’ he would reply, 
“see those feeble hands attempt to throw a heavy 
stone, or to bend a bow larger than that small and 
delicate form, or those shoulders bending beneath an 
enormous quiver. While there was hope that time and 
habit would remedy the extreme delicacy of Alonzo’s 
constitution, I urged him to share my labours, and 
to brave the extremes of heat and cold, but you see, 
my father, it is in vain—is it wrong to pity the 
weakness we cannot remedy? Can we, without pain, 
see a beautiful and delicate flower bent and buffetted 
by the wind, or withering beneath the noonday heat? 
How then can I bear to see my little brother suffer- 
ing from the pelting of the storm, of the ardour of 
the sun! He seems of a make so fragile, that the 
slightest accident may prove fatal, and I shrink with 
feelings altogether new and unaccountable from the 
tasks and trials I formerly imposed on him. His 
safety is far dearer to me than my own; and there 
is no danger I would not encounter to save him from 
the slightest suffering. I feel my life bound up in 
his, and the alarms I am filled with when his safety 
is endangered, are more intolerable than any personal 
fatigues, dangers, or risks I can expose myself to 
alone, and far from wishing him to share my labours, 
my greatest delight is to perform his task as well as 
my own.’ 

“ My father lent a pleased attention to this expla- 
nation of Ramiro’s feelings. He developed in them 
the secret power of an instinct—the growth of a 
sentiment that accorded with his dearest wishes; he 
no longer opposed what he had called the weak in- 
dulgence of my brother, but willingly yielded his 
authority to the secret but powerful dictates of nature. 
This venerated parent seemed equally dear to us both. 
In his precepts and his example we found every ex- 
citement to all that was pure and holy, kind and 
good, while his conversations supplied the place of 
books, and imparted knowledge more correct than 
that of schools, though not as extended. In the 
Tower of Pelagius, he had formed seats of moss, 
where, of an evening, after the labours of the day 
were finished, he would seat himself between Ramiro 
and myself, and discourse with us on the doctrines 
of our most holy religion, fortifying our minds against 
the power of that false religion, the introduction of 
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which into our unhappy country, he deemed more 
fatal in its consequences, than the subjugation of the 
land. ‘Armies may be routed, and fortresses demo- 
lished,’ he would say, ‘but when error is implanted 
in the mind, it eludes scrutiny, and silently and irre- 
sistibly propagates itself through generations yet 
unborn.’ His zeal would kindle his patriotism, and 
from the history of the persecuted church, he would 
turn to that of our country, suffering equally from the 
oppression of our conquerors, and the convulsions 
of civil discord. He told us the story of the first 
invasion of the Moors, of their barbarity, of the 
treachery of our native princes, of the defeat of Ro- 
derick, the last of the Gothic kings. That after this 
decisive victory, the conquerors overran the whole 
country, possessed themselves of its greatest cities 
and most fertile provinces, leaving no part of this 
once flourishing kingdom free, but these desert and 
mountainous regions, which nature herself had forti- 
fied against ali invaders. ‘To these impregnable 
retreats,’ said my father, * were the poor remnants of 
the Gothic forces led, by the brave and heroic Pela- 
gius, a man less distinguished by the nobility of his 
birth, than by his superior capacity, his matchless 
courage, his pure patriotism, and undying love of 
liberty. Those faithful and generous men who pre- 
ferred poverty and freedom to a splendid slavery, 
rallied around his standard, and unanimously elected 
him their king, and by that election laid the founda- 
tion of a new government, which through unheard 
of difficulties and unceasing conflicts, maintained the 
existence of the Christian faith amidst their Maho- 
medan conquerors. From the fastnesses of these 
rugged mountains this little band of patriots would 
issue forth to assail their enemies, and by degrees 
widely extended their power and territory. 

«¢While restricted by poverty, danger, and diffi- 
culty, they remained virtuous and united ; but like all 
other people were corrupted by success and prosperity. 
With the acquisition of every new city or. province, 
new dissensions arose. Chief contended with chief, 
for the places reconquered from the infidels, and thus 
was introduced all the evils flowing from domestic 
discord. Oh! my children, happy are you in being 
secured in this solitude from the bad passions that 
agitate the busy haunts and populous resorts of man.’ 
From themes like these would he sometimes turn our 
attention to interests nearer home. He would speak 
of his own domestic affections, joys, and trials of his 
early life; of the wife whom he still deplored; of love, 
and the happy fate of those united by its tender ties; 
and always concluded by the assurance that he was 
occupied in arranging for us this scheme of felicity, 
which should be accomplished whenever we had ar- 
rived at the proper age, as he had in view for each 
of us, a proper and amiable companion. 

“Ramiro could not imagine how in this desert 
such amiable companions could be found. We were 
remote from the habitations of men; and though at 
some leagues from our dwelling we had sometimes 
met with peasant girls, the daughters of the shepherds 
who in the summer brought their flocks into these 
mountainous regions, their coarse and rude appear- 
ance disgusted, rather than attracted us, and afforded 
no very pleasing idea of the union which my father 
described as the perfection of felicity. 

“ Meanwhile, happy in our ignorance and inno- 
cence, our days flowed on, clear and bright as our 
mountain streams; like them, reflecting only the 


varied objects with which nature had surrounded us. 
The affection of my father and of Ramiro, shed over 
my life a pure and affecting interest, all-sufficient for 
my simple desires, I knew neither the factitious 
pleasures, nor the real chagrins created by society, 
nor the frivolous enjoyments or devouring inquietudes 
excited by vanity and ambition. Although the 
conversations of my father made us fully acquainted 
with the history of our country, they presented no 
views of power or glory calculated to awaken am- 
bition.or excite desire in our young bosoms. On 
the contrary, the pictures he drew of society, filled 
us with a dread of quitting our peaceful solitude, 
were such a thing possible, but such an idea never 
occurred to our minds; we felt ourselves as much 
a part of the place where we dwelt, as were the 
trees, and the rocks, and the streams, nor dreamed 
of change. Thus were we free from the alterna- 
tions of hope and fear, of desire or expectation. 
Like the birds and flocks around us, we enjoyed the 
present without reflecting on the past, or anticipating 
the future. But this smiling serenity could not always 
last—sadly was it interrupted by the sudden illness 
of my father. 

«I had just entered on my fifteenth year, when he 
was attacked by a disease which he pronounced to 
be mortal, and which, in the event, proved he was 
not mistaken. After struggling with it for some 
days, he felt that he was drawing near the close of 
life. He called us to his bedside, and said, while he 
had yet power to speak, he wished to communicate 
some important facts. While Ramiro supported him 
in his arms, I kneeled by his side, and bathed the cold 
hand I held in mine, in the first bitter tears I had 
ever shed. He was much affected, but after a few 
moments he conquered his own emotion, and looking 
fondly at me, said, * Alonzo, the veil that has so long 
concealed you from yourself, I must now withdraw. 
You are not the son of an obscure old man, but the 
daughter of Bermudo—your name is Adosinda!’ 

«« What!’ exclaimed I, « you are one of the suc- 
cessors of the great Pelagius—you are that Bermudo 
who for fifteen years has been believed to be dead! 
and I am your daughter !’ 

«“ My father was about to speak, when Ramiro, 
whose astonishment had for a while stunned him, 
looking at me with inexpressible tenderness, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Alonzo is not a boy—my sister, oh! my 
sister !’ 

«¢Nor is she your sister,’ interrupted my father, 
‘for you are nét my son.’ 

«+¢Ah! cried Ramiro, throwing himself on his 
knees, by my side, and seizing my hand, ‘be still my 
father, though Adosinda be not my sister. But say, 
say then, who am I?’ 

««I had a brother,’ replied Bermudo, ‘and you 
are his son. In his dying hour he confided you to 
my care. You were then in your cradle; from that 
moment I adopted you, and the authors of your being 
could not have more fondly loved you. But I owe 
you an account of my conduct, of the motives which 
have induced me to bring you up in this solitude, 
ignorant of the rank to which you were born. 

«¢] was thirty years old, when at the call of the 
people I was induced to quit the retirement which I 
had voluntarily chosen in preference to the dangerous 
splendours of the court in which I had been born and 
bred. ‘The exigence of the times required this sacri- 
fice of inclination to duty. I was elected by the 
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nobles successor to Mauregetta, one of the most cruel 
of tyrants. The esteem and confidence of my com- 
patriots, which had placed me on the throne, seemed 
to promise me a secure and peaceable reign. But 
the vices and excesses of my predecessor had cor- 
rupted public morals, destroyed all social confidence, 
introduced anarchy and confusion into the adminis- 
tration of affairs and distrust into the relations of 
private life. Personal hatred and jealousy, not disin- 
terested patriotism, had hurled the tyrant Mauregetta 
from the throne. The people, irritated by the most 
horrid oppression, had been roused to assert their 
rights. Proud of having thrown off the yoke of ty- 
ranny, they became conscious of their power, while 
they remained ignorant of their true interests. In 
fact, they had become ferocious, suspicious and tur- 
bulent, and when in the exercise of just authority, I 
attempted to restore order, to restrain violence, and 
reestablish the empire of the laws, they rebelled, and 
showed themselves as unwilling to submit to legiti- 
mate power, as they had been to usurpation and 
tyranny, After a long endurance of an oppressive 
and degrading slavery, the first impulses of recovered 
liberty usually degenerate into licentiousness, which 
authority as strong and energetic as that of despotism 
alone can restrain. My disposition was ill calculated 
for such a state of things. Naturally inclined to 
peace and tranquillity, I was unable to use any means 
but those of gentleness and reason in the adminis- 
tration of the government; and when I discovered 
their inefficiency, and that instead of continuing the 
ruler, I might become the victim of this turbulent 
people, I no longer felt it to be my duty to sacrifice 
my own peace and safety to ineffctual attempts to 
Testore order and tranquillity to the public. I abdi- 
cated the sovereign power, and withdrew into my 
native province. There, however, I regained not 
that undisturbed serenity I had enjoyed in my former 
retirement and obscurity. Ambition and the love of 
power, are passions so strongly and universally felt, 
that men cannot conceive of any individual being 
exempt from their influence, and in cases similar 
to mine, impute some secret or disguised motive to 
him who relinquishes the possession of rank or power, 
and ever after look upon him with distrust and appre- 
hension. He who has once filled a high station and 
borne a distinguished name, in vain will seek for that 
repose, which is found only in obscurity. Such, at 
least was my sad experience. 

“+I became an object of jealousy and suspicion, 
to those ambitious courtiers who aspired to the throne 
I had abdicated—an elective crown, attended with 
whatever other advantages it may be, is accompanied 
by this one great evil, It is the apple of discord, 
producing contentions and disturbances, often more 
fatal to the public morals and welfare than any of the 
evils attending hereditary power. To these nume- 
rous aspirants, my very virtues became suspected: 
my sincerity was denied, and my resumption of power 
predieted. To avert such a possibility they over- 
whelmed me with calumnies the most unjust, and by 
degrees succeeded in changing public esteem into 
public aversion. To these disquietudes, a domestic 
calamity was added which severed the only remaining 
tie to my country. 

“*In giving birth to you, my daughter, your mo- 
ther lost her life. Disgusted with the ingratitude and 
injustice of mankind, I determined, if possible, to 
shelter you and my adopted son from those vices and 









those evils which had imbittered my own peace. In 
your native city, the former rank of your parents 
would have made you objects of envy and malice to 
an intriguing and corrupt court ; for although ours is 
an elective monarchy, yet hereditary claims have a 
powerful influence, and therefore excite a jealousy 
and distrust, from which the most unobtrusive con- 
duct cannot shelter the descendants of kings, To 
shield you from any such danger, I determined totally 
to renounce the world, and to bring you up in an 
obscurity which would ensure your safety, your inno. 
cence and your happiness. 

“<I spread abroad the rumour of my death, and 
withdrew to this long neglected solitude which had 
proved so secure an asylum to our persecuted an. 
cestors, 

« «Experience had convinced me that happiness 
dwelt not in courts, I therefore felt no hesitation in 
withdrawing you from the seductive and delusive 
advantages of rank and wealth, trusting that inno- 
cence and nature would more than compensate for 
the inherited right, of which I thus deprived you 
Believing likewise, that any violent passion was de- 
structive of an enduring felicity, I concealed your 
sex, my Adosinda, thinking by this means to secure 
your young hearts from the most turbulent of all 
passions, while the intimacy and closeness of your 
connexion with Ramiro, would lay the foundation of 
an attachment which would grow with your growth 
and strengthen with your strength, until by legitimate 
ties, this tender union should be rendered indissoluble. 
With joy did I perceive that the instinct of nature was 
working out the accomplishment of my wishes, and 
that although free from violence, Ramiro felt for you 
all the tenderness of love. The sentiment which now 
unites you, will, I trust, constitute the happiness of 
your lives and not subject you to the fluctuations and 
caprices incident to a new and untried passion. I 
only awaited until Adosinda should attain a proper 
age, in order to unite you to each other, and make 
the communication which I now have done. 

«« But the visible approach of death has accelerated 
my disclosure, Ramiro, into your hands do I com- 
mit the care of your adopted sister. I wish—I hope— 
but Ido not command that she may become your 
wife. As yet she is too young. Promise me, then, 
to postpone for two years this important event, which 
even then, I do not desire, unless its consummation 
will ensure your mutual 

“ At these words, Ramiro me my father’s hands 
and swore, that whatever my choice might be, he 
would in all events, consecrate his life to me. 

“ Tranquillized by this solemn and generous pro- 
mise, my father, after uttering a fervent blessing on 
his adopted son, sunk back on his pillow, quite ex- 
hausted by the efforts he had made, though he had 
often paused during this long narration, He soon 
fell into sweet slumber. We watched beside him 
while he slept, both of us absorbed in strange thoughts 
and new emotions, from which we were not roused 
until he awoke, and called on us in an enfeehled 
voice. 

“ He directed Ramiro where to find two caskets 
One contained gold to a considerable amount ; the 
other, the jewels of my mother and the certificates 
of our birth, with written instructions for our future 
conduct. He advised us to remain in our solitude, 
but on this point left us free to follow our inclination. 

“ Through the whole of the ensuing night we re 
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mained near his bedside. ‘Towards the dawn of day 
we received his last benedictions, and in a few 
minutes afterwards, he expired in our arms. No 
language can describe my emotions at this dreadful 
moment. My attachment to my father had ever 
been the dominant sentiment of my heart, for that 
which I experienced for Ramiro was feeble in the 
comparison. Isolated as I had been from my birth, 
with few objects to occupy my mind, divert my atten- 
tion, or divide my affections, every faculty and feeling 


gained strength from this unwonted concentration.” 


My father had supplied to me the place of the mother 
I had lost; his truly maternal tenderness and indul- 
gence, united with the respect and veneration he 
inspired, produced a sentiment of almost adoring love, 
and in losing him, I for a long time felt as if I had 
lost the principle of life itself. I knew that death 
was the inevitable termination of mortal existence— 
but of death I had no idea. I knew not even what 
separation was. From the three only beings with 
whom I had always lived, I had never been a day 
absent, and it seemed just as impossible for me to 
continue to live without my father, as the branch 
when severed from the parent tree. The spectacle 
of his lifeless body was a thing totally incomprehen- 
sible. For hours, and hours after he had ceased to 
breathe, I still clung to him, with the persuasion that 
he would again look on me, again speak to me, again 
clasp me in his fond arms, I resisted every effort 
Ramiro and our faithful domestic made, to tear me 
from him ; nor did they succeed in doing so, until my 
strength was exhausted. Ramiro then took me in 
his arms and carried me far into the forest, and by 
degrees made me comprehend that the insensibility I 
beheld, was death—was that sleep from which on 
earth there is no awakening, and that the inanimate 
body when laid beneath the ground, would rest there, 
until the day of resurrection—that then it should be 
raised in its original strength, and in more than its 
original beauty. Those to whom from infancy this 
idea has been rendered familiar by daily instruction 
and the services of religion, can form no idea of its 
power, when received, comprehended, and applied to 
the first lost object of our warmest affection. It at 
once stripped death of its terror, and greatly lessened 
the pang of separation. ‘He only sleeps—he will 
live again—again shall I live with him, and that for 
ever and ever,’ were the thoughts that took possession 
of my mind and soothed my grief. For days and 
days after my father was hidden from my sight, have 
I sat by what Ramiro called his earthly bed, and felt 
as if I were in his presence, at least, as if we were 
not separated. 

“He was interred within the ruined walls of the 
Tower of Pelagius which ever after became the temple 
where we worshipped the God whom he had taught 
us to adore. Hitherto this spot had been the place 
of our evening meetings, where my father had in- 
structed us in our Christian duties and the history 
of our country, so that his spirit as it were seemed 
still present with us. On the seats his hands had 
raised, I sat, close by the spot where he would lay 
in his long, long sleep, until awakened by the arch- 
angel’s trump. And here I loved to sit, I could not 
bear the idea of leaving him alone, for I could not 
divest myself of the feeling that he was conscious 
of my presence. To win me back to occupation, 
Ramiro proposed clearing the path that led from our 
dwelling to the Tower, and of ornamenting it with 


shrubs and flowers. Pleased with this project, I be- 
came so actively engaged in transplanting the flowers 
which I eagerly sought for in the woods, afterwards 
in watering and tending them, that I insensibly lost 
the painful feelings of loneliness and separation with 
which I at first had been overwhelmed. The research 
of a whole day sometimes was necessary to find the 
desired plant, and when found, it was to be brought 
from a distance, from a deep shade of woods, or cool 
recesses of the rocks, and consequently often perished 
in the ungenial soil, into which it was transplanted, 
so that the search was to be again made and the 
labour renewed. ‘Then they were to be watered— 
the stream from whence water was procured was 
distant, and at this season afforded but a scanty supply ; 
thus the task Ramiro had engaged me in, was not soon 
or easily accomplished, while the idea of its being 
acceptable to the spirit of my father, made it one 
of sacred and tender interest. It would seem as if the 
heart and mind had a very limited capacity, since 
they can seldom if ever contain more than one object 
at a time. So, at least, it proved in my case, and 
before I was aware of the fact, I became reconciled 
to my loss. Continually engaged in the active and 
interesting occupation I have described, my spirits 
revived, and though I still loved my father, I was no 
longer unhappy. With what delight did I watch the 
growth of the laurels, the pomegranates, the orange 
trees, the interlacing vines, and the various flowers 
with which I had bordered the road that joined our 
garden to the walls of the tower. With what new 
and increased fervour did I pray to God, when the 
grave of my father was the altar beside which Ra- 
miro and myself offered up our prayers. 

«In truth, the love I had always had for my hea- 
venly Father, became so blended with that which I 
felt for my earthly, and now equally invisible parent, 
that I know not, whether these two objects were 
separated in my devotions. Inborn as are these two 
sentiments—religious and filial piety—can they flow 
from different sources? are they not derived from the 
same—from the instinct of helplessness, and the need 
of support and protection? 

«“ Months thus glided away, nor was it until the 
year began to change and the rainy season had com- 
menced, that my occupations or inclination changed. 
Then, often left to myself, solitude became weari- 
some, and I instinctively sought for new objects of 
interest. I began to think of the future, and to re- 
flect on the past; the present was no longer sufficient 
to fix my thoughts. I recalled to mind all that my 
father had told us, I pondered on his instructions, on 
his communications, on the past events he had dis- 
closed to us. Of these, the fact that I was the 
daughter of a king, awakened the strongest emotion. 
I felt a new-born consciousness of importance, to 
which I had hitherto been a stranger. ‘The history 
of the good and great monarchs, which my father 
had so often recounted, seemed like the history of as 
separate a race of beings from ourselves as the 
angels of whom he had likewise spoken, and whigh 
at the time, made as vague and indistinct an impfes- 
sion on my mind. For months after his death, 
these communications were forgotten, but now, left 
to my solitary reflections, they came upon me as 
things of reality, things of personal concern, for was 
not I the daughter of a king? and ought I to conti- 
nue to live as the obscure Alonzo had lived? What 
then was the alternative—should I remain in the 
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desert, or should I return to that world my father 
had relinquished? I felt a sudden desire to adopt 
the last resolution, although I at the same time shud- 
dered at the idea of encountering the dangers of 
which he had drawn so frightful a picture. 

“Curiosity triumphed over these fears and would 
alone have sufficed to determine my choice, but to 
this was added my newly awakened sense of rank, 
which kindled the latent vanity and ambition of my 
nature. These mingled feelings would instantly have 
decided my resolution, had they not been counter- 
balanced by my respect and affection for Ramiro. 
Accustomed to look up to him as a guide, with the 
deference felt by a younger for an elder brother, I 
could not at once divest myself of this feeling,of de- 
pendence and submission. Besides, I was fully aware 
of his desire to dwell for ever in this solitude, and 
knew I should afflict him by proposing to quit it. 
Other, and unintelligible feelings mingled with the 
regard I now had for him. Although, since the 
death of my father, he was more watchful, kind, and 
tender than ever he had before been, I did not feel 
equally at my ease with him; impressed too with the 
importance of my own superior rank, I revolted 
against that dependence on him which hitherto had 
seemed so natural and proper. I experienced such a 
degree of uneasiness on this score, that he himself 
became less agreeable, and ceased to be the object 
of unlimited confidence and affection. Yes, I feared 
as much as I loved him, conscious as I was that he 
would oppose wishes, which every day’s indulgence 
strengthened. 

« His assiduities were irksome to me, for although 
in obedience to my father’s injunctions, he never 
spoke to me of marriage, he was more tenderly de- 
voted to me than ever, and seldom quitted me, except 
when the labours on which our sustenance depended, 
required him to do so. Unaccustomed to the slightest 
dissimulation, the concealment of my present views 
imposed on me the most intolerable restraint. 

« My father, as I have before mentioned, had left us 
two caskets, one containing gold and family papers, 
the other the jewels of my mother. During the early 
period of my grief, they were forgotten; now in my 
loneliness, I recollected them, and felt an eager de- 
sire to examine their contents. Mingled as this cu- 
riosity was with designs which I so carefully con- 
cealed from Ramiro, I felt afraid of making this ex- 
amination in his presence, lest he might discover my 
secret thoughts, I waited, therefore, for an oppor- 
tunity to indulge my curiosity in his absence; and 
made various pretences to send him to a distance 
from me. At last one morning when he was going 
to the chase, I offered so plausible an excuse for not 
accompanying him, that he consented, though un- 
willingly, to leave me so long a time alone, and to 
go to such a distance from me. 

“ The moment he was out of sight, I shut myself up 
in my little chamber. I eagerly unlocked my casket; 
the first object that struck my sight, was a miniature 
portrait of my mother. I could not judge of the re- 
semblance, but never before having seen a picture, it 
filled me with indescribable astonishment. Never had 
I seen a face so beautiful. The peasant girls whom 
I had occasionally met, seemed another race of be- 
ings; nor should I have guessed, a creature so young 
and lovely, could have been my mother, had not her 
name, which was familiar to me, been engraved on 
the rim of the picture. It almost seemed to me a 


living thing, the eyes seemed to see, the mouth to 
speak; I could not at all comprehend its nature, 
The admiration with which I gazed on it, was 
blended with sensations of tenderness. Involuntarily 
I pressed it to my lips, and felt as if I had found 
something that I could dearly love, and that looked 
as if it could love me. When this sweet and natural 
emotion had somewhat subsided, I attentively ex- 
amined the strange and sumptuous garments in which 
this charming figure was arrayed. I was struck 
with the contrast-they offered to my own coarse and 
rustic habiliments. More eager than ever to con- 
tinue my research, I laid the picture on my table, 
and successively drew from the casket all the jewels 
it contained. ‘There were many the use of which I 
could not divine, but the picture indicated that of the 
necklaces, bracelets, aigrettes and rings. , Each ob. 
ject, in addition to its intrinsic beauty, had for me the 
charm of novelty; I was equally surprised and de- 
lighted, and felt as though I showid never be weary 
of examining them. At last the idea of adorning my- 
self with them, occurred; I studied the picture, in or- 
der to discover the manner in which they were to he 
placed. First, I fastened on my head an aigrette of 
sapphires and rubies. My habit so entirely covered 
my neck, that I knew not how to put on the neck. 
lace; to do so, I must tear open my garment—this 
was done as soon as thought of, and a beautiful neck- 
lace was wound round my throat and suspended on 
my bosom. ‘Then, I rolled up my long sleeves, and 
ornamented my arms and hands with bracelets and 
rings. Eager to see myself when thus adorned, I ran 
into the garden, where was a small pond of water, 
which Ramiro had formed for my convenience in 
household duties, At this season it was filled to the 
brim. Often had I seen my image reflected in it; 
hitherto accidentally, but now deliberately, with the 
design of examining my appearance. I sat down on 
the grassy mound which inclosed this piece of 
water—I bent forward to look at myself—the clear 
surface perfectly reflected my figure. 

“The manner in which I was dressed offered a 
double contrast, and was truly ridiculous, (not that I 
then thought so) with a man’s habit, I had my arms 
and neck uncovered; and with garments made of the 
coarsest stuff, I was loaded with the most splendid 
jewelry. This last circumstance particularly struck 
me, and I grieved that I had not garments of the 
same bright colours as were represented in the pic- 
ture of my mother; and thought, had she lived, or 
my father remained a king, I too should have worn 
such clothes, 

« Never before had I examined myself with any at- 
tention, for never before, in the casual glances I had 
caught, had I seen anyathing to admire. I now 
gazed at my face, my arms, my neck with delight, 
and compared myself with the country girls whom I 
had seen, and was pleased on discovering how little I 
was like them, and how much I resembled my mo- 
ther’s picture. I had often heard my father speak of 
her exquisite beauty, therefore, if like her, I concluded 
I too must be beautiful; and as my father seemed to 
have loved and admired her greatly on this account, 
I too might be loved and admired if I could but be 
seen by the people of the world; what a pity then, 
that I should remain in this lonely desert! Thoughts 
such as these, with others more indefinable, for a 
long while engrossed my mind ; and when reluctantly 
I turned to leave the spot, on raising my eyes I be 
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held Ramiro. How long he had been there, I know 
not. He stood with folded arms, fixedly gazing on 
me. I uttered a wild shriek, and for the first time in 
my life felt the painful emotions of shame and confu- 
sion. My first impulse was to close my habit over 
my bosom, and draw down my sleeves, and then to 
fly from him, and conceal myself from his gaze. But 
Ramiro caught my hand, exclaiming in a troubled 
voice, “ Stay, oh stay—what do you fear ?—oh stay, 
and let me still gaze.” He stop e checked 
himself. These broken senten tears that 
moistened his eyes, the strong emotion that was visi- 
ble in his face, augmented my embarrassment, but 
dissipated my fear of his displeasure. I did not an- 
swer. I was still standing, but the alarm I had just 
felt deprived me of the power of longer supporting 
myself; I sank again on the bank where I had been 
sitting, and withdrawing my hand from Ramiro, 
pressed it against the torn habit that covered my bo- 
som. Ramiro threw himself on his knees before me; 
but seeing the astonishment this action caused me, 
he instantly rose and seated himself by my side on 
the grass, but spoke not. I heard him sigh deeply; 
but I dared not raise my eyes to his, thereby to dis- 
cover the cause of those sighs. Some time past in 
this silence and perturbation, until Ramiro recover- 
ing a degree of composure, cried, “ Oh, Adosinda, 
think not these jewels can embellish you—it is true 
I gazed on you with surprise—gazed on you with an 
earnestnesss, a cclight which is not more strange to 
you, than to myself; but it was not because you 
were decked with those jewels. Why did our father 
preserve such useless things; oh, that you could des- 
pise them as much as I do.” 

“On uttering these words Ramiro could not re- 
strain his tears; I felt much affected, but this tender 
emotion changed not my secret resolution. 

«“ This scene discovered to me that I had an as- 
cendency over his feelings of a kind I could not ac- 
count for, but which from this day forward became 
more and more obvious, and made him subservient 
not only to my reasonable wishes, but to all my 
childish caprices. Still, though I felt and used my 
power in the every day incidents that occurred, I 
could not resolve on confiding to him my grand pro- 
ject. I was certain he would not resist my will, but 
a nameless embarrassment, arising from habitual sub- 
mission to his authority, induced a hesitation I could 
not conquer. 

« Restless and dissatisfied, I became gloomy and ir- 
ritable, and turned with evident dislike from this most 
affectionate of friends. Nor could I, had I wished 
it, have satisfied his anxious inquiries by explaining 
the cause of this change. The objects and circum- 
stances around me remained the same they had ever 
been from the period I had been bereft of my father, 
to whose loss time had reconciled me. Why then 
could they no longer please and satisfy me—whence 
this discontent—why did I no longer find delight in 
the culture of my flowers—in the gathering of fruit— 
in tending the animals I had domesticated, and that 
hitherto I had so fondly loved—in traversing these 
wild and lovely solitudes in quest of game—in the 
exercise of mimic warfare, in which along with Ra- 
miro, I had been trained by my father—above all, 
why did I not feel that full satisfaction in the com- 
panionship of my long loved brother, that I once had 
felt? Why, or wherefore these things were so, I 
could not tell—I was sensible of the change, though 


I knew not the cause. I was a mystery to myself. 
Since, this mystery has been explained. The fact 
was, my mind had been asleep; suddenly it had 
been awakened. ‘The events of past times, when re- 
lated by my father, had been listened to with plea- 
sure, and then thought of no more, being things in 
which I felt no personal concern. But now, they 
pressed on my mind with all the force of existing 
of realities, in which I was person- 
ally interested. My thoughts sometimes dwelt on 
the past history of my family; but oftener, carried 
me into the future, connecting me with a world from 
which hitherto I had felt as remote as from the 
moon and stars. Yes, my mind had been asleep, 
and was now awakened. No new faculties had been 
added—no new circumstances had occurred; yet I 
was a new creature. 

« The recently felt consciousness of personal beauty, 
of high rank, of a mysterious but powerful influence 
over Ramiro, gave rise to a multitude of ideas and 
emotions which wrought this change, and produced 
the restlessness and dissatisfaction I have described. 
The increasing disgust I felt for my present condition, 
soon overpowered my apprehensions of the displea- 
sure of Ramiro, and I at last avowed the resolution 
I had formed. His chagrin was excessive. But 
since the adventure at the fountain he had been pre- 
pared for this demand, and as I had foreseen, after 
forcibly and tenderly combating my determination, 
ultimately yielded. ‘The only condition he annexed 
to his consent, was, that I should continue to conceal 
my sex, and that I should allow it to be believed that 
we were brothers. 

« Our faithful domestic, or rather our sole friend, 
made the arrangements and provisions necessary for 
carrying my wishes into effect. It had always been 
his business to purchase the clothing and other arti- 
cles wanting in our solitary family, by which means 
he had kept up his connexion with, and his know- 
ledge of, the affairs of the busy world, from which 
we had been secluded. 

« When, however, the moment of departure came, 
the idea of leaving this my first and only abode, 
filled me with alarm and sorrow. The reality of the 
blessings I was about to relinquish, and the dangers 
I might encounter, for the first time pressed more 
forcibly on my mind, than my bright hopes and an- 
ticipations. I prostrated myself on the grave of my 
father, I watered it with my tears, I called on him to 
guard his child; finally, I bade him farewell. To the 
mountains and the rocks, to the streams and to the 
forests, to the venerable ruins amidst which I had 
lived, I bade farewell, as to companions and friends 
whom I loved. 

« Habited as Christian soldiers, and on horses, pro- 
cured for us by Balac, our faithful old servant, we is- 
sued forth from these mountain solitudes, and under 
his guidance made our way to the cities of the plain. 
Oviedo was then the capital of the kingdom, and the 
residence of the king Alonzo, our kinsman; he, to 
whom my father had resigned his throne, and with 
whom he directed us to seek protection, in case we 
should quit our safe and solitary abode. 

« Leaving us in a small town at the foot of the 
mountains, Balac went forward to make inquiries 
into the present state of public affairs, being alarmed 
by the vestiges of recent warfare that met us wher- 
ever we turned our steps. - On his return, we learned 
that the good Alonzo, notwithstanding his wise ad- 
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ministration and many victories over the Moors, was 
now engaged in a contest with his own rebellious no- 
bles, some of whom, jealous of his glory, had formed 
a conspiracy among the officers, and turned against 
him his own victorious army, whom they had gained 
over by their intrigues, The whole country, if Balac’s 
information was correct, was in a state of commo- 
tion, and overrun with contending armies, not only 
of Christians with Christians, but Moors with Moors. 
Spain was almost equally divided between the infidels 
and Christians, who with few intervals of peace, kept 
up an unceasing contest for power, each seeking to 
extend their dominions, ard then quarrelling among 
themselves for the provinces they had acquired by 
conquest; each, to vindicate their claims, calling in 
the assistance and forming alliances with those with 
whom they had recently combated as enemies, 
These civil wars, this multiplicity of interests, these 
strange alliances, occasioned adventures as wonderful 
and romantic as any imagination could create, and 
made this period of Spanish history as interesting 
and involved as a tale of fiction, But I am in ad- 
vance of my own story, and am insensibly inter- 
weaving the information I afterwards gained, with 
this early part of my narrative; for in fact we long 
remained ignorant of this extraordinary and compli- 
cated state of affairs. To return then to our own 
adventures. Balac, on learning the situation of 
Alonzo, urged our return to our mountain home; 
but to this I would not listen, but determined, if 
possible, to join the king and enlist under his banner, 
and as far as we could, to aid his righteous cause 
against the conspirators by whom it was opposed. In 
this rash determination I was supported by Ramiro, 
whose generous ardour and warlike spirit were kin- 
dled by the accounts Balac had brought of the con- 
dition of our king and country. Our ignorance and 
inexperience blinded us to all the difficulties of such a 
scheme, and in spite of the remonstrances of our 
faithful and humble friend, we pursued our way. For 
some days it was through a waste and ravaged land, 
destitute of inhabitants; for they had fled before an 
enemy, and left behind them smouldering villages and 
desolated fields. On entering the first town we met 
with, we found it filled with soldiers. This city as 
we were informed, had just opened its gates to Abder- 
rahman and his victorious army. I was stunned by 
sights and sounds so new; I was dazzled and bewil- 
dered. Neither Ramiro nor myself would have 
known what course to pursue, in circumstances so 
astonishing to our inexperience, had we not been 
guided by our veteran domestic, to whom such 
scenes had once been familiar. He bade us follow 
the current of the people, who were eagerly pressing 
forward to one and the same point. This, was the 
great square of the city. On entering this vast 
square, we beheld Abderrahman himself. He was 
mounted on a superb white horse, and distinguished 
from the crowd of officers who surrounded him, by 
the beauty and majesty of his face and form, and 
the magnificence of his armour. The homage that 
was paid him—the acclamations of the soldiers—the 
cries of the populace—the air of triumph and exul- 
tation which marked the whole, inspired me with 
feelings of respect and admiration, amounting to en- 
thusiasm. My face was covered with tears, my 
heart palpitated with violence; I could scarcely 
breathe. All at once the military music struck up, 
as the troops falling into lines, passed in review be- 


fore their young commander, Until that moment, I 
had never heard any music, but the voices and the 
pipes of the shepherds of our mountains, and no lan. 
guage can describe the animating and inspiring effect 
which was produced on me by the blended sounds 
of drums, cymbals, trumpets, and various other in. 
struments, 

« A thousand new and tumultuous sensations filled 
my bosom, and agitated my whole frame. My senses 
were bewildered by a spectacle so splendid and im. 
posing—by so so transporting—my imagination 
became in For the first time I beheld the 
dazzling image of glory—I was intoxicated by the 
sight. ‘Those who are familiar with any object what- 
ever, can form no idea of the force of first impressions, 
much less can they conceive of the effects such a 
spirit-stirring scene wrought on a creature, sensitive 
and inexperienced as myself. 

« After the review of the troops, the music ceased. 
Silence ensued for a few minutes. This impressive 
stillness was interrupted by Abderrahman, who ad- 
dressed the multitude in a manner that completed my 
intoxication, He invited the younger part of the 
citizens to join his forces and fight under his banners. 
Impelled by a blind and irresistible impulse, I pushed 
through the crowd, and flying towards him, cried 
aloud, that I was ready to enter his service—to fight 
beneath his banner. Equally astonished by my sim- 
plicity, my youth, and my diminutive size, he bade me 
approach, extended to me his hand, and gazed on me 
with an expression of approbation and kindness, then 
turning to the people, ‘ Friends,’ said he, *‘ what an 
example for you—behold the ardour of a child!’ 

« At these words, the whole multitude rushed for- 
ward, exclaiming, that they were all willing to enrol 
themselves. Abderrahman, persuaded that my action 
had contributed to excite this enthusiasm, instantly 
conceived the liveliest affection for me. 

« At the moment I had precipitated myself into 
the throng, unable to restrain, Ramiro had followed 
me, and stood at my side. Encouraged by my own 
gracious reception, I now presented him to the gene- 
ral, as my brother, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the same favour extended to him. 

« When we withdrew from his presence, and found 
ourselves alone, Ramiro, assuming the manner he 
had used in former days, in a tone of severity re- 
proved me for my precipitancy ; for my venturing thus 
to engage myself and him in an unknown cause, and 
with the natural enemies of my country. I had 
nothing to say in my defence. I had acted under 
an irresistible impulse, without thought, without know- 
ledge, captivated by the appearance and eloquence 
of Abderrahman, and intoxicated by the sudden desire 
of glory with which the scene inspired me. 

“Ramiro urged the necessity of endeavouring to 
effect our escape from the circumstances in which 
my rashness had involved him as well as myself, for 
the possibility of leaving me, seemed not to enter his 
mind, Whilst engaged in this discussion, our friend 
and servant, Balac, arrived. We had been separated 
from him in the crowd. The notice I had excited, 
and the provision that had been made for me, ren- 
dered it easy for him to discover me in the multitude. 
In the interval of our separation, he had made himself 
acquainted with the existing state of public affairs. 
The conspirators had succeeded—the good Alonzo 
had been deposed by the rebel nobles, and was now 
closely confined in the monastery of Abelia, and the 
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government was in the hands of his enemies, It 
would therefore not only be useless, but dangerous 
for us to go to Oviedo, which had been our inten- 
tion. 

« In reply to our inquiries about Abderrahman, he 
told us he was not now making war on our country, 
that he was even in alliance with some Christian 
princes, who were aiding him in dethroning a usurper, 
who in his absence had seized the reins of govern- 
ment, and possessed himself of some of the principal 
cities within his jurisdiction. ‘This information les- 
sened, if it did not remove Ramiro’s objections to the 
imprudent step I had taken; and seeing my determi- 
nation to remain under the protection of Abderrah- 
man, he silently, though very reluctantly, consented. 

«Gifts of various kinds had been brought to us 
from that commander ; among the most splendid, were 
suits of armour for Ramiro and myself. With what 
a childish delight and puerile vanity did I examine 
these things, with what pride did I invest myself with 
this rich armour, adorned with the same colours worn 
by the general himself. 

“On quitting the city, the army directed its march 
towards a plain where the forces of the enemy were 
encamped. When we came up with them, I beheld 
without terror this armed multitude preparing for 
battle. ‘The education I had received preserved me 
from feeling the timidity natural to my sex. Besides 
I was under the eye of Abderrahman, and thought 
only of justifying the opinion he had formed of my 
intrepidity. Having been informed by some of his 
officers of the cruelty and tyranny of the usurper, I 
looked on the young general as the liberator of an 
oppressed country—the asserter of his just rights, and 
therefore believed the troops under his command must 
prove invincible. I was smitten with the love of 
glory, and inspired with a degree of courage that 
belonged neither to my sex nor age. Yet my natural’ 
sensibility was not destroyed ; emotions of horror and 
pity filled my bosom, at the idea of the destruction 
of life that was about to take place; that this immense 
multitude had met solely to destroy each other. A 
glance from the eye of Abderrahman roused me from 
these gloomy thoughts. ‘ His enemies are ferocious 
monsters !’ exclaimed I to myself, ‘ and their destruc- 
tion will serve the cause of humanity.’ 

“In this, my first battle, I fought with an intrepi- 
dity, which more than once fixed on me the attention 
of my commander. I felt that I was fighting in his 
presence, and insensible to danger, I sought only 
renown. 

“ Ramiro, always by my side, was solely occupied 
in warding off the strokes aimed at me. He braved 
death, without seeking glory, forgetting his own 
safety amidst the dangers of the most sanguinary 
conflict ; it was of me alone he thought, he interposed 
his body as a rampart to shield mine, and if he at- 
tacked others, it was not to conquer them, but to 
defend me. 

“ We gained the victory; one half of the enemy’s 
army was cut to pieces, the rest took to flight. 
Never shall I forget the horror with which I was 
seized, when, after the combat was over, I traversed 
the field of battle, covered as it was with the dead 
and dying. I was weeping with remorse and com- 
passion over this sad spectacle, when they came on 
the part of Abderrahman to seek me. I found him 
in the midst of his victorious troops.» The reception 
he gave me, immediately dissipated the terrible im- 
16 


pressions made on me by the awful scene I had just 
witnessed. 

“The moment he saw, he advanced to meet me, 
took me in his arms and loaded me with praises. 
My heart beat with joy, yet his caresses embarrassed 
me; involuntarily I turned my eyes towards Ramiro, 
who was hovering near me. His sad and stern air 
intimidated. me—I trembled, I blushed—but was not 
therefore the less sensible to the happiness and glory 
of thus publicly obtaining such flattering testimonies 
of the approbation of my general. 

“ A second baitle, which took place a few days 
afterwards, decided the contest. Abderrahman, with 
his own hand, destroyed the invader of his rights, 
whose troops immediately laid down their arms and 
surrendered to the conqueror. 

“« By this victory he was left in possession of un- 
disputed power. Being at the head of a large, well 
appointed, and victorious army, he soon after esta- 
blished himself on the throne of Cordova. 

“ Notwithstanding the cares of Ramiro. I had, 
during the last battle, received a slight wound in my 
right side, the blood issuing from which had stained 
my armour. When Abderrahman perceived this, he 
ordered me to be carried into his own tent, and 
called on his own surgeon to examine and dress the 
wound. At this moment, Ramiro, who had closely 
followed me, darted forwards, threw himself between 
me and the surgeon, and forbade him to touch me. 
Astonished by such a strange and daring act, the 
Prince for a moment stood immovable, earnestly 
regarding us, as if thereby to discover the cause, 
then looking sternly on Ramiro, demanded in an 
imperious tone, an explanation of his conduct. Not 
sorry at finding so natural a pretext for discovering 
my secret to this young hero, who had taken such 
possession of my imagination, I prevented any reply, 
by crying out ‘my lord, a single word will justify 
Ramiro—I am a woman! You behold in me the 
daughter of the virtuous ‘Bermudo, the former king 
of the Asturias.’ 

« These last words I pronounced emphatically; for 
knowing Abderrahman to be of royal birth, I felt a 
peculiar satisfaction in announcing my own illustrious 
rank, At this avowal, he made an exclamation ex- 
pressive of surprise, astonishment, joy and admiration. 
He fell <i my feet, he seized my hands, and said all 
that the most ardent passion could inspire. 

“The mystery is explained,” he cried, “the mys- 
tery of that irresistible attraction which drew my 
heart to you from the first moment that I saw you! 
And you have exposed your precious life—exposed 
that tender form for me! Generous woman, take in 
return, the heart, the hand, the crown of the humblest 
of your slaves!” 

“This seductive language, heard for the first 
time, made but too deep an impression on my soul, 
The sight of this conqueror, this heroic prince at 
my feet, constituting me the arbitress of his destiny, 
seemed a delightful dream, from which I dreaded 
being awakened. But even in this moment of intox- 
ication Ramiro was not forgotten, his idea passed 
across my mind, like a cloud over the brightness of 
the sun, I timidly turned round to look at him, but 
he was no longer there—I watched for his reappear- 
ance, but he came not. The Prince’s tent was 
resigned entirely to my use, and my faithful Balac 
was appointed my especial attendant, and with all 
the courtesy of a Christian knight, the Moorish prince 
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submitted to every wish I expressed, and as he had 
promised, became the humblest of my slaves. 

Dazzled as I was by my unexpected exaltation, 
not for a moment could I forget Ramiro, but when 
left to myself, counted the hours of his absence with 
indescribable anxiety. But the day passed, and he 
came not. On the next day we were to resume our 
march, and could I go without him? ought I not 
rather to resign the splendid destiny that awaited me, 
and remain with the companion of my life—the bro- 
ther, the friend—the only friend I had in the world. 
Remain to be his wife ?—ah! there was the point !— 
Any thing but that. Yet, could I disobey my father? 
I felt as if this was impossible. I was torn by con- 
flicts of opposing feelings, till the idea darted into my 
mind, that the decision depended not on me, that I 
had no choice, I was in the power of one who would 
not resign his rights over me, rights which I might 
deny, but could not oppose. And did I wish to op- 
pose them? oh! no. I rejoiced, and soon grew calm, 
though still impatient to see Ramiro and explain to 
him the necessity of my submission to my fate. At 
night, when I was preparing to retire to my couch, 
a paper was handed me which contained these words: 
‘ If you retain any sentiments of regard or compassion 
for the unfortunate Ramiro, I conjure you in the 
sacred name of your father, to observe his dying 
request, and not enter into the marriage state for two 
years. His dying request—by that most awful and 
solemn—that irrevocable command of your departed 
parent, I adjure you to be faithful to the promise you 
gave him. Be faithful to yourself, Adosinda, aid I 
will not ask you to remember Ramiro.’ 

“These lines distressed—greatly distressed me: 


they proved incontestibly that the friend, the protec- 
tor of my youth, had abandoned me. How could I 
sustain the absence of one who seemed a part of my 
very self—whose happiness was dear to me as my 


own. Until now, I knew not how dear he was to 
me ; I was sensible—yes, now when it was too late, I 
discovered the strength of the sentiment which united 
me to him—now I perceived that vanity and ambition 
alone had excited the interest I felt for Abderrahman. 

“ But there was no alternative. All that remained 
fur me to do, was to adhere to the promise I had 
made my dying father. I need not detail the diffi- 
culties I had to encounter in so doing. It was not 
easy to resist the suit of so impassioned, and I may 
add so imperious a lover. As a Christian and a 
princess, I finally prevailed. It was the policy of this 
ambitious prince to conciliate the good will of his 
Christian subjects, who were both numerous and 
powerful, and nothing could more effectually do it 
than choosing as the partner of his throne a Christian 
wife. 

«“ The widow of Roderick, who had married the 
conqueror of her husband, set the example of con- 
nexions of this kind, and since that period»many an 
alliance between the Moorish and Spanish princes 
had been cemented by such marriages. Being less 
zealous, the Infidels were more tolerant than the 
Christians, and on the payment of a certain tribute, 
they allowed their conquered subjects the free exercise 
of their religion. But I am wandering from my own 
story. The solemn manner in which Ramiro had 
conjured me to be faithful to my promise, deprived 
me of inclination as well as liberty to evade it. I 
had no tender pleadings of my own heart to resist. 
Ambition and vanity, not love, had thrown me into 


the power of Abderrahman, and the rank which he 
gave me at his court, fully satisfied every desire these 
passions excited. 

«The distress of mind I endured on first learning 
the abandonment of Ramiro, was soon dissipated by 
the gratifications of every kind that flattered my self. 
love. As I before said, Abderrahman, after hearing 
the history of my life, and the promise to which my 
faith was pledged, yielded to my determination, on 
condition that the intended alliance should be publicly 
acknowledged, and that I should live with him as his 
affianced bride. I had no inducement to decline a 
scheme that so well accorded with my own inclina- 
tion, and immediately after our arrival at Cordova, I 
was installed at court with all the honours, privileges 
and splendours attached to the consort of a monarch, 
and with that distinction which a Christian wife 
claimed over every other. 

« Sensible of the powerful influence I had over 
this youthful prince, I vowed to use it only for the 
best and most beneficent purposes, hoping thereby, to 
atone for conduct which my own conscience as de. 
cidedly condemned, as Ramiro’s severer judgment 
could do; and by these resolutions I succeeded in 
dispelling the remorse I occasionally felt for having 
separated my destiny from that of the faithful friend 
to whom my father had determined to unite it. 

« With rapture, therefore, did I listen to my lover 
when he declared that he desired supreme power only 
for the purpose of making his subjects happy, and 
that among these subjects, the Christians, for my 
sake should enjoy his especial favour. I exulted in 
the thought, that like another Esther, I would turn 
my favour with the king into a blessing on my people 
in their captivity. That if I could not release them 
from the tribute they had voluntarily agreed to pay, 
I would at least secure them from the exactions, the 
cruelties and oppression to which they were too often 
subjected by their conquerors. 

«“ Inexperienced that I was—to believe that love 
could thus curb ambition, that benevolence was the 
motive that had led this aspiring soldier to seek vic- 
tory and power! But I lived amid brilliant illusions 
and knew myself as little as I did others. For did I 
not deceive myself, when I ascribed the satisfaction 
I felt at my exaltation to the power it gave me to 
do good to my fellow Christians, How should we 
acknowledge to others our secret motives, when we 
thus hide them from ourselves, and clothe our lowest 
and vilest desires in the garb of generosity and bene- 
volence? Yet, such is the fact, and thus did I recon- 
cile myself to a condition which religion, filial piety, 
and gratitude, alike condemned. 

« The first day I assumed the garments of my sex 
and was arrayed in the brilliant and sumptuous rai- 
ment prepared for me, I was led by Abderrahman 
into a hall, whose walls were covered with mirrors. 
Knowing I was ignorant of the existence of such 
things, he wished to enjoy my astonishment. My 
surprise was indeed extreme at beholding myself, such 
as I now appeared, and seeing my image thus multi- 
plied around me. Yet, my delight and admiration 
equalled not what I felt on my first discovery of the 
personal beauty I possessed, when I beheld it reflected 
in the fountain; nor rich and splendid as was my pre- 
sent dress did it excite that vanity, or those vivid 
sensations of pleasure which I had experienced when 
I first saw myself decked with my mother’s jewels. 
Since then I had become acquainted with glory, and 
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felt raised above the puerile vanity of personal beauty 
or adornment, 

« The first six months passed with inconceivable 
rapidity and delight. The charm of novelty gave an 
interest to the most trifling objects around me; and 
as this wore off, brilliant fétes, grand tournaments, 
amusements the most gay and various which love 
and gallantry could devise, left me neither time nor 
possibility for reflection But above all other sources 
of gratification, the evidences of the love of the people 
for their king filled me with most exultation and 
delight, as they made me better satisfied with myself, 
since his virtues only could excuse me in my own 
eyes for my violation of my father’s expressed wish, 
for my treachery to my best and earliest friend. Alas, 
these evidences of the people’s love, were as unreal 
as the other pleasures in which I so lavishly indulged. 
Familiarity soon stripped these vain pleasures of their 
charm, soon dissolved the enchantment in which I 
was bound, and by degrees, I saw things in their true 
colours. My heart was restless and uneasy, it con- 
fessed a void, which pomp and grandeur could not 
fill; a void that was never felt in the solitude of the 
desert, until it was invaded by vanity and ambition. 
Vanity and ambition were now more than satisfied ; 
they were satiated; yet, they could not give me 
those gay spirits, those pure delights, that cheerful 
content which I had enjoyed in the obscurity and 
poverty of my early days. 

“No self reproaches embittered those simple and 
innocent days! But now, when the gloss of novelty 
had worn off, and pomp and pleasure could no longer 
charm, I felt all I had lost, in losing my best and 
truest friend. His stern and simple virtues, rose in 
contrast with the specious and dazzling qualities of 
Abderrahman, and made me sensible of his superior 
merit. One of the first circumstances that awakened 
reflection, was the increasing appearance of poverty 
and misery among the people, which I met with in 
my rides through the city, and which I had hitherto 
overlooked, absorbed and dazzled as I was by the 
nove! splendours which surrounded me. When I 
described to the king the pain this discovery occa- 
sioned me, he replied that these sufferings of the 
people were the effect of the barbarous oppression 
and tyranny of his predecessor, and that he was deévi- 
sing means to relieve the misery of his subjects. 
Believing that this relief might immediately be effected 
by the distribution of money, I proposed this should 
be done, even were half his treasures requisite for the 
purpose. He smiled, and bade me tranquillize my 
mind on this point, as he would do ali that was ne- 
cessary. I followed this advice the more readily, as 
I hoped by giving up my own peculiar possessions, 
that I should greatly lessen the misery I had wit- 
nessed, 

“Soon, the people, on discovering my sensibility 
to their sufferings, addressed themselves immediately 
to me, particularly the Christians, who were the most 
oppressed class, Whenever I appeared in public, I was 
surrounded by these poor wretches, whose pallid looks 
and piteous cries went to my very heart and induced 
me to seclude myself from their sight. But this did 
not secure me from their solicitations; petition on 
petition was addressed to me, urging me to intercede 
in their behalf, to have their wrongs redressed and 
the imposts laid on them taken off, or reduced. On 
examining into the justice of these remonstrances, 
what was my surprise and sorrow on discovering 


that far from alleviating the grievances occasioned by 
the cruel tyranny of his predecessor, Abderrahman 
had himself loaded his already impoverished subjects 
with new taxes, and that the sums thus extorted from 
their poverty, were lavished on those brilliant festivals 
and pompous spectacles with which I had been so 
flattered and delighted. This frightful discovery filled 
me with horror. I instantly despoiled myself of my 
superb jewels and magnificent robes, and clothing 
myse!f in plain garments, repaired to the king. 

«+Abderrahman !’ exclaimed I, ‘ while your people 
groan in misery, thus will I appear before you. I 
have dismissed the musicians, the train of slaves, the 
gorgeous paraphernalia with which you surrounded 
me. No longer will I participate in those luxurious 
pleasures purchased by the sufferings of your unhappy 
subjects, of my wretched countrymen. If I cannot 
relieve, I will at least share in their deprivations. 
If you really love me, you will appreciate, will ap- 
prove my sentiments. If my esteem has value in 
your eyes, you know how to regain it. If not, feel- 
ing myself absolved from my engagements to you, by 
duty and by virtue, I will break the tie which now 
unites us. Christian princes, now your allies, will 
vindicate my cause, and free me from your power.’ 

«“ My demeanour, during this discourse, the impe- 
rative tone in which I spoke, the decision of my 
manner, and his own interests, made a powerful im- 
pression on him. He attempted to justify himself, 
and persuade me I had been imposed on. In this he 
did not entirely succeed; but my simplicity and igno- 
rance of affairs, made me yield so far to his repre- 
sentations, that I left him with the persuasion that 
the evils complained of had been greatly exaggerated, 
and we parted, not with the good will and confidence 
previously entertained for each other, but better satis- 
fied than might have been expected. In consequence 
of the deep interest I had taken in the public griev- 
vances, the king so far yielded to my wishes, as to 
lessen the prodigal expenditures of the court, to re- 
strict luxury, and give up the costly spectacles on 
which such immense sums had been lavished. In 
urging on him these measures, I endeavoured to im- 
press on his mind, that he thereby not only relieved 
his people, but promoted his own greatness. ‘ I would 
not, Abderrahman,’ said I, ‘use the influence love 
gives me over you, as Egilona, the widow of Roder- 
ick, used her power over Abdalaziz. Like me, she 
was raised above all the favourites of the seraglio, 
and treated with the submission and respect claimed 
by Christian queens, The ascendancy which her fine 
qualities and exquisite beauty gave her over the noble 
and generous Abdalaziz, instead of checking his am- 
bition and love of magnificence, urged him on to 
excesses which alienated from him the confidence 
and regard of his officers and friends, tempted him to 
usurp the sovereign power, and finally cost him his 
life; oh, no! be it mine to confirm to you the love 
and confidence of your friends and subjects, and the 
friendship of your Christian allies.’ 

“I trusted that my endeavours had proved success- 
ful. Largesses were distributed among the people. 


Beggars no longer thronged the streets—no more 
petitions were addressed to me—consequently, I be- 
lieved that the most burdensome taxes were abolished 
and that Abderrahman by his benevolent cares and 
just administration, had established peace and plenty 
throughout the city, and for more than a year I re- 
mained under this pleasing delusion. 
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« Although I still continued the supreme object of 
the king’s regard, I was no longer as happy as I had 
been—for he was no longer in my eyes so great and 
good as he had once appeared. Every day’s expe- 
rience made me more sensible of the loss I had sus- 
tained in Ramiro, whose image, clothed in sadness, 
was continually present to my fancy. The tender- 
ness, sincerity, and simplicity of his attachment, 
better satisfied my heart than the impassioned love of 
Abderrahman, who, since my knowledge of his faults, 
every day lost more and more in my esteem, Pros. 
perity has a tendency to enervate the mind and har- 
den the heart—even this heroic and amiable prince 
began to feel its baneful influence; the efiects of 
which became visible even to me, who saw him only 
in his happiest mood, I began to languish for free- 
dom, and grew weary of my splendid slavery—yet 
how break the fetters which bound me. Voluntarily 
he would not let me depart—to appeal to a Christian 
prince, would involve him in war, and expose him to 
the loss of his still unconfirmed crown—as his inde- 
pendence of the Caliph could not be maintained, if 
deserted by his allies—and gratitude and honogr for- 
bade my making such a return for his generous and 
devoted attachment. 

« When I came to Cordova, Balac, our faithful do- 
mestic, had followed me. I had established him in a 
house at a little distance from the city, in the midst 
of a garden which it was his delight to cultivate. 
Thither I sometimes went, and could I have gone 
alone, should have found comfort in indulging myself 
in retrospections of the past. But this was not al- 
lowed—Abderrahman always accompanied me. Near 
this spot was a riding course, where he often amused 
and exercised himself, being extravagantly fond of 
horsemanship, and as I excelled in it, he loved to 
have me with him, to witness my skill, and to ex- 
hibit his own, One day, when I thus accompanied 
him, he mounted a courser whose fire and impetuosity 
required all his skill, and was in full career, when 
some unexpected object startled the horse, who, dart- 
ing off with the speed of lightning, in attempting to 
clear the barrier, fell, and threw the king to the 
ground. My cries brought all the scattered atten- 
dants round us, and among the rest Balac, who had, 
as he always did, come from his garden to attend on me. 
The moment that he perceived the king was stunned 
and insensible, though not materially hurt, he drew 
near to me unperceived, the attention of every one 
being engaged by the king, and slipping a piece of 
folded parchment into my hands, whispered, “ Read 
this when alone—my life depends on your discretion.” 

« Abderrahman soon recovered, and desired to return 
immediately to the city, as he had been but slightly 
hurt. 

« The moment I found myself alone, I eagerly un- 
folded the note and read the following words, “On 
the night of the day when you receive this, I will be 
at midnight in the east court of the palace; come 
thither alone, and open the small green gate; I have 
things of importance to reveal to you.” 

« Filled with alarm and inquietude, I was punctual 
at the hour indicated, and opened the gate for the 
admission of Balac, whom I conducted through a 
private passage to a closet exclusively set apart for 
hours in which I was never intruded on. Judge 
what I felt when this virtuous old man thus addressed 
me. 
“«They deceive you, Adosinda—the people who 


surround you are the slaves and dependants of the 
king, on whose will depends life or death. The pe. 
titions addressed to you, are by his orders suppressed 
—the grievances of the people are greater than ever 
—you no longer see those suflerers—but if the 
streets are clear of mendicants, it is because they 
have been removed to prisons, A barbarous edict 
forbids misery to make any appeal to compassion, 
Silence on this subject has been imposed on your 
attendants, and I hgve been menaced with death 
should I dare to discover to you the truth. Watched 
with indefatigable vigilance, for more than six months 
have I been seeking an opportunity to convey to you 
the lines I put into your hands this morning. Open 
your eyes Adosinda—the daughter of the great and 
good Bermudo must not espouse a tyrant, who, not- 
withstanding the interested alliances formed with our 
princes, is the enemy and persecutor of Christians—it 
is for the sake of the tribute they pay, and not from kind- 
ness and toleration, that our countrymen are allowed 
the free exercise of their religion. Ally not yourself 
with the natural adversary of your country and faith. 
No happiness, no peace will you find in a union for- 
bidden alike by law and by religion. Is not infamy 
affixed to the names of the women whose example 
you have pleaded; and are not those who preferred 
poverty and misery to such unnatural alliances, 
venerated by the wise and good, and théir names 
enrolled among those of saints? Oh beloved daughter 
of my beloved master, let these faithful arms which 
so often carried you in your infancy, now bear you 
far away from the unhallowed grandeur that has se- 
duced your inexperience—let these grey hairs remind 
you of the father you have lost, and in my voice, 
listen to the advice he would have given.’ 

«* But how is it possible?’ interrupted I, ‘even 
were I willing—besides harsh as he has been to 
others, to me he has been’— Oh stop,’ said the old 
man— believe me he has been your greatest enemy— 
he has drawn you from your best and truest friend 
on earth, and if you remain, he will pluck you from 
heaven itself; yes, he will pervert your faith—he 
will destroy your soul. Child of my master, I will 
not, cannot leave you to perdition. See these old 
limbs prostrate at your feet, see these gray hairs in 
the dust before you.’ As he said this, he sunk on the 
ground and embraced my knees. This I could not 
resist, my hesitation was conquered. ‘ Rise friend of 
my father,’ I exclaimed, *Adosinda will quit a 
throne, and him who sits upon it, and will follow 
you to poverty, obscurity, or death!’ 

«+ Thank the God of heaven,’ cried Balac, clasping 
his hands; ‘come precious soul, come leave this un- 
holy place.’ At these words I burst into tears, I 
could ao longer control the strong and contending 
emotions which rent my bosom. Yes, contending 
emotions, for now, the moment of abandoning Ab- 
derrahman was arrived; I felt an invincible repug- 
nance to leave him, or the power and magnificence 
that encompassed me; at the thought of Ramiro too, 
my heart sunk within me; shame, pride, anxiety, 
overwhelmed me when I thought of him. But my 
word was pledged and I could not retract; Balac 
would hear of no delay, and after some consultation, 
the mode of my escape was agreed on, I gave him 
the casket of my mother’s jewels, and bade him dis- 


pose of them, being determined to carry nothing of 


all that Abderrahman’s generous love had lavished 
on me. On the fourth night from the present, I 
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promised to meet him in the same place, to fly with 
him from this place to our cabin in the wilderness, 

« When left to myself, reflection soon reconciled me 
to the determination I had made. Instead of allow- 
ing my fancy to dwell on those qualities which had 
dazzled and misled me, I enumerated all the faults, 
the weaknesses, the vices of the great and magnifi- 
cent prince. I hardened my heart against even the 
suggestions of gratitude, by fixing my mind on the 
proofs of dissimulation and tyranny Balac had pre- 
sented to my view. I well knew that they must be 
exaggerated by the zeal of the devout old man; yet I 
dwelt on them in all their aggravation, that I might 
with the less regret fulfil my duty. In consequence, 
the image of the young hero, who had seduced my 
imagination, rather than my heart, gave place to that 
of the tyrant, whom Balac had depicted. Yet, it was 
not without a pang I saw him leave my apartment, 
with the conviction that I should see him no more. 
Ambition, vanity, glory, gratitude, these I, sacrificed 
on the altar of duty. This was a martyrdom of the 
passions, requiring, perhaps, more resolution than a 
martyrdom of the body. 

“On the appointed night Balac returned. I had 
taken every precaution necessary to insure my escape ; 
it was safely and happily effected. The first hours 
of the morning had always been devoted to the exer- 
cises of my religion, and my seclusion and retirement 
at those hours were never violated by any of my at- 
tendants. My flight, therefore, would not be dis- 
covered until the morning was far advanced, by which 
time I should be out of reach of pursuit. Whether 
any was made, I have never known. 

« My faithful attendant had provided fleet horses, 
and made every preparation his experience suggested, 
to conceal my departure, and to insure my safety. 
Leaving the public routes, and thickly populated dis- 
tricts, we directed out flight towards the wild and 
solitary Sierra, which, on the north, bounds the fer- 
tile plain on which Cordova stands. As I ascended 
those barren heights, before I plunged into their dark 
and rocky defiles, I turned to take a last look of the 
Eden I left behind, of that wide, and verdant and glit- 
tering plain, watered by the Betis, whose clear and 
silvery stream wound among innumerable plantations 
of olive, pomegranites and oranges, among vineyards 
and cornfields, gardens and groves. 

“From amidst this sea of yerdure Cordova rose, 
crowned with towers and domes, on whose summits 
glittered the crescent and the cross; symbols of the 
two religions professed by her inhabitants. ‘The first 
rays of the morning sun were brightening the rich 
and lovely scene, when with a sigh I could not re- 
press, I turned away, and pursued the road that led 
to my obscure and mountain home, 

“ After passing the dreary Sierra, we descended into 
the level country, and by circuitous roads pursued our 
way to the Asturias, and without any interruption or 
misadventure, regained the deep mountain recesses, 
where my early days had been passed in such happy 
ignorance and perfect tranquillity. 

“ When we reached our former dwelling, what was 
my astonishment to find it greatly enlarged and im- 
proved; the garden in high cultivation, and every 
object within sight, indicating the place to be inhab- 
ited. Agitated with strange feelings, full of vague 
ideas, I turned from the habitation, and hastened to 
the ruined Tower, that I might pour out my full heart 
on the grave of my father, for the idea that the 
16* 


place I once filled in the heart of Ramiro might be 
occupied by another, as well as that in my former 
dwelling, sadly oppressed me, although I could not 
but acknowledge, that should this be the case, I had 
no right to complain. Overwhelmed by these appre- 
hensions, my trembling limbs could scarcely sustain 
me}; yet wishing to go alone, I declined the offered 
support of my good old servant. 

“I reached the Tower, but so changed were all the 
objects within, that I scarcely recognized it as the 
place I had left. The turf-covered grave was con- 
cealed beneath a superb Mausoleum of white marble ; 
over which hung two alabaster lamps, suspended by 
chains of gold—I approached—on the pedestal were 
engraved these words, 


‘ Filial piety and gratitude have erected this 
monument to one of the best of fathers and most 
virtuous of men.’ 


«+O my brother!’ exclaimed I, ‘whilst I aban- 
doned thee, thou hast fulfilled my duties—these thy 
pious cares, prove at least that thou still livest— 
prove that fortune has smiled on thee. It is then 
only for myself I need weep.’ 

«I was interrupted by the sound of approaching 
footsteps—I turned to look, and beheld a young and 
lovely woman. In answer to my eager inquiries, she 
told me, she and her husband inhabited my former 
dwelling. Could this husband be any other than Ra- 
miro, was my first thought; speechless and almost 
stunned, I could ask no further questions. Every 
hope seemed blasted—for the conviction forced itself 
on me, that hopes of reunion with Ramiro had been 
indulged, and that a deep rooted affection for him had 
lived, though unacknowledged, in my inmost heart, 
and had given me the resolution, which I had de- 
ceived myself into believing was taken from a sense 
of duty, to relinquish Abderrahman and his throne. 

«I ‘eft the Tower and turned my steps to the 
spot where I had left Balac, intending to quit this 
place, and for ever to conceal from Ramiro what I 
had abandoned, and what I had hoped to find. 

« As I advanced along that path on which I had 
once bestowed so much labour, and where the shrubs 
and flowers were blooming with increased beauty 
and vigour, I sighed to think they bloomed, but my 
hopes were withered. Before I proceeded far, I was 
met by Balac accompanied by a young man. Feel- 
ing, more prompt than reflection, imparted to me the 
joyful confidence that he it was, who must be the hus- 
band of the lovely young woman who followed me. 
Of what a heavy load was my heart instantly relieved. 

« I was not deceived. From this happy couple I 
learned that an illustrious warrior, who had com- 
manded a fortress not far distant from this place, 
having discovered them in a hamlet near the fortress 
in a state of great distress, had most generously re- 
lieved their wants, and given them their present dwel- 
ling; that he had surrounded them with every com- 
fort, and only required in return that they should pre- 
serve the house and garden, and the path to the 
Tower in good order, and attend to supplying the 
lamps of the sepulchre. That he occasionally visited 
the tower, where he was ever a welcome visiter. 
These, and other circumstances, they related in the 
glowing language of gratitude. 

« This, then, was the work of Ramiro; he some.. 
times revisited this spot! Could I longer doubt his. 
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continued attachment to the companion of his infan- 
cy? No, my belief of its continuance amounted to 
conviction. I resolved to remain with the happy 
couple, and to despatch Balac to Ramiro with an ac- 
count of all that had befallen me. From his great 
exploits he had obtained the command of armies, and 
his name, known far and wide, was blessed wherever 
it was heard, as his generosity and goodness equalled 
his valour. Such was the story of these grateful 
peasants, There could be no difficulty in finding a 
personage so renowned, although our hosts knew 
not where he was; but, being in the service of the 
king Alonzo, Balac determined to proceed directly to 
Oviedo, the capital of the kingdom, where it was 
most likely to find him. I whiled away the time in 
listening to the details of what Ramiro had done, of 
all his brave exploits and noble actions, which they 
had gathered from the people of the towns and ham- 
lets to which they carried their superfluous produce. 
I revisited, too, every spot endeared to me by recol- 
lection of my infant years. How different did the 
great and busy world appear to me on this my return 
to solitude, from the picture my fancy had drawn of 
it. I then imagined regal pomp and grandeur to be 
a state of as perfect happiness as heaven itself. In 
truth I had no other idea of heaven; the only descrip- 
tion I had read of it being that in the revelations, 
where the crowns of glory, the walls, pavements, 
and fruit trees of the new Jerusalem being all of 
gold, jasper, and precious stones, and the heavenly 
rewards promised to the just being dazzling robes 
and eternal crowns, I naturally concluded, that 
these things constituted the greatest felicity man 
could enjoy. My young imagination being filled 
with such ideas, I longed for these objects with the 
fervour with which pious souls long for heaven; not 
knowing that the language of Scripture was merely 
figurative, and described only spiritual joys. The 
illusions of fancy were now dispelled. I had become 
acquainted with realities, and discovered that crowns 
and gold, and precious stones and magnificent gar- 
ments, could not satisfy the desires of an affectionate 
heart. In the midst of the honours, the splendours, 
the pleasures of a sumptuous court, often, often had 
my spirit fainted within me, and my heart yearned for 
the dear and simple joys of my childhood—for the 
companion of those happy days. Often when wearied 
of pompous pleasure—of the restraints of ceremony— 
of the confinement to which my exalted condition 
condemned me, have I longed to be restored to the 
exhilarating sports, the wild scenery, the unrestricted 
freedom of my native mountains, 

“In the calmness of my present retreat—in the 
dear and familiar objects which surrounded me—in 
the beauty and majesty of nature my soul was sooth- 
ed, my spirit was refreshed. 

“ More time than I imagined necessary for Balac 
to go and return, had now elapsed, and I began to 
gtow anxious and impatient. Buried in the deepest 
and loneliest recesses of the rocks, I endeavoured to 
prepare myself for melancholy tidings. At other 
times, when my growing fears yielded to long 
cherished hopes, I would climb some high and pro- 
jecting cliff that commanded a view of the distant 
plains that extended far beyond the foot of the 
mountains, and watch for the return of my messen- 
ger. At last he came; and he came not alone. 
Ramiro, followed by a numerous and splendid train— 
Ramiro himself, came. Changed as were the exter- 


nal circumstances that environed him, his heart re. 
mained unaltered; he came to offer mea throne, and 
claim me for his bride! 

«It was as we sat together at the foot of the noble 
monument he had raised to my father, that he gave 
me a narrative of what had befallen him since our 
separation. Convinced that I could not be happy in 
obscurity, after obtaining from me the promise, or 
rather, in full confidence that I would be governed 
by that given my father, of not marrying for two 
years, he had left me, with the determination, within 
that period, to win a glory and renown which might 
satisfy my ambition, and induce me to share his 
destiny. With these views he had returned to the 
Asturias, resolved to enter the service of some 
Christian prince—of Alonzo, should he be restored 
to his freedom and his throne. On his arrival at 
Oviedo, he found that city torn by factions. The 
rebel nobles still held their king in confinement, but 
were so divided among themselves, each aspiring to 
fill the vacant throne, that the party of the conspira- 
tors was much weakened by their division, whilst 
that of the people, faithful adherents to the prince, 
was strengthened by the increasing calamities inflicted 
on them by the absence of their good king. Such 
was the state of public affairs when Ramiro reached 
the capital. Theudis, a man of great quality and in- 
fluence, was the head of the king’s party; to him 
Ramiro repaired, and offered his services in behalf of 
his captive monarch, and begged he might be employ- 
ed in such as were most hazardous and difficult. His 
zeal and devotion soon gained the confidence of 
Theudis; he intrusted to him the most confidential 
and dangerous share of the enterprise he was pre- 
paring for the restoration of Alonzo. To his charge 
was given the band of faithful adherents, who were 
to make good their entrance into the monastery of 
Abelia, which was surrounded by the guards of the 
conspirators---then to open the gates to Theudis and 
his followers. ‘The enterprise succeeded ; and the 
people on receiving the glad tidings rose in multitudes, 
and joining the party who had achieved his libera- 
tion, carried the good Alonzo in triumph to Oviedo, 
and replaced him on his throne. Theudis made 
known to the king the zeal and devotion of Ramiro, 
who on iearning that the young soldier was the 
adopted son of his former friend and benefactor, Ber- 
mudo, acknowledged him as his kinsman, gave him 
a high and confidential place near his person, and 
after having for some time made him his companion 
in various campaigns, raised him to the command of 
his army, confident that what he wanted in expe- 
rience would be made up by fidelity ; a quality more 
essential, in the existing state of his affairs, than 
military skill. In this station Ramiro had gained 
several signal victories over the Moors, and by his 
clemency, moderation, and liberality, had endeared 
himself to the people. Within the last two months, 
Alonzo finding himself weak and infirm through age, 
had summoned an assembly of the states, to whom 
he warmly recommended his cousin Don Ramiro, 
for his successor; and upon his election, had re- 
signed to him the administration of affairs, after @ 
reign of forty-four years, With the narrative of 
Ramiro, I have blended the account given me by Ba- 
lac, of his victories, his virtues, his popularity; cir- 
cumstances omitted by the modesty of the hero of 
this eventful tale, in his own account. : 

« «And now,’ said Ramiro, when he had termina- 
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ted his recital, ‘I have come Adosinda, to conduct 
you to the presence of the friend of your father—of 
my benefactor—the venerable and good Alonzo. I 
have come to lead you to the throne your father for- 


merly abdicated—to claim a fulfilment of the wishes 
of that beloved and venerated parent; and in uniting 
our destinies, to unite our endeavours to render our 


people happy.’ ” 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE LOST AND WEPT. 


BY THOMAS G. SPEAR. 


Wirutn her bright and peaceful home, 
The mother bless’d her wayward boy, 
Wed to the blue sea’s waves and foam, 
Its wild delights and rough employ— 
Her tearful thanks she gave to heav’n, 
For perils met and safely pass’d, 
And saw her son in magphood given, 
To honour and command at last. 


Swift o’er the harbour’s glassy face 
His speeding barque the billows flung, 
And bore her wings with airy grace, 
As every spar elastic sprung : 
The city melted far behind, 
And deep the channel stretch'd before, 
As forward, with the strength’ning wind, 
Her prow was urg’d beyond the shore. 


From wave to wave she sped her keel, 
*Midst the green islets of the sea, 
Obedient to the hel n’s wheel, 
Yet on the billows seeming free ; 
And with the winds, against the tide, 
She quickly found her destin’d bay, 
And swept the haven broad and wide, 
With pennons streaming wild and gay. 





From ship to ship the loud salute, 
Was heard from many an anchor’d crew, 
Till all again was lull’d and mute, 
And darkness round their hammocks drew. 
The days their toils and pleasures brought, 
With swelling tide and waiting gale, 
Till from the mast, with venture fraught, 
The seaman loos’d her homeward sail. 


But ere the light-wing’d breeze could bend, 
Her canvass on the rolling deep, 
His course again to land must tend— 
To land the pilot’s barge must sweep. 
The skies had lost their golden hue, 
The dancing waves were leaping free, 
And soon his ship was lost to view, 
Far down the bay’s receding lea. 


The tempest roll’d above the stream— 
The winds were whistling wild and shrill— 
In darkness rose the startling scream— 
It ceas’d—and all again was still. 
The light-house gleam’d along the shore— 
Upon the waves the pale moon shone, 
While down the river’s oozy floor, 
He slept his death-sleep, cold and lone. 


His ship unmoor’d was on the main, 

And slowly plough’d the billows blue, 
While deeply touch’d with manly pain, 

In silence droop'd his mourning crew. 
Their sails but seem'd as shrouding spread, 

In sorrow o’er the marching wave, 
Beyond the land where found the dead, 

A barren, bleak, and bloomless grave. 


At noontide, sad, bereav'd, and pale, 
The mother heard the tale of gloom, 
And pour'd her soul's despairing wail, 
Far o’er the waters to his tomb. 
At midnight, while his sisters slept, 
They dream’d they heard his drowning cry, 
And saw the sands on which he slept, 
With angry billows roaring by. 
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DRESS. 


Tue sentiment that “ Beauty when unadorned is 
adorned the most,” is so eternally quoted, that were 
it not both true and pleasing, it would disgust. Yet 
it never does. We hear it, read it, repeat it, perhaps 
for the thousandth time, with enthusiasm. ‘There is 
something so pure in the thought and its expression, 
that it always reminds us of our first parents in Eden. 
Then I picture to myself a sweet girl of seventeen, 
arrayed in a robe as white as her own fair bosom, 
and “ unadorned,” save with a single rose, entwined 
amid the curls or braids of her glossy hair. Look 
on her, mark her bright cheek, fresh lip, and soft, 
dewy eye! Does she need diamonds and pearls, 
laces and feathers, to make her lovely or beloved ? 
But the plain in feature, how shall they please 
without the “aid of ornament,” and the grace of 
fashion? And how shall the ravages of time be re- 
paired without the aid of art and adventitious cir- 
cumstances? Art and Fashion, the duties of Almacks, 
must these be worshipped by Americans? There is 


an elevation of soul imparted by superior virtue, in- 
telligence, and piety, which requires no trappings to 
invest its possessor with a dignity, grace and loveli- 
ness which will never fail of securing the esteem and 
affection of the really worthy, and will also gain that 
real respect from worldlings which mere display of 
dress never obtained. 
“It is the mind that makes the body rich.” H. 


———_ 


Tue accomplished writer may express with great 
power and beauty, sentiments very foreign from his 
or her heart; but when the untaught strike the lyre, 
the songs are always true to the feelings of the soul. 
Hence the character and history even, of these last, 
may be as certainly deduced from their poems as the 
order and genus of a wild plant may be traced by its 
flower. 
H. 
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ood night, dear mother, 
*Till sleep be driven, 
Be her dominion, 
Balmy and light; 
Peace be around us, 
Oh! from kind heaven, 
Win me a blessing— 
Mother, good night. 


EDITORS’ 


From the 15th of December, 1839, to the 15th of January, 
1840, there has been reported the entire loss of about one hun- 
dred and eighty vessels, on and near our coasts; and in these 
Shipwrecks by storms and fire, more than three hundred per- 
Sons have perished ! 

The wisest of men admonished us to consider in the day 
of adversity ; and though our gay young friends can hardly 
realize that sorrow is in the world, to them so full of pleasures, 
yet will they not pause for a few moments to sympathize with 
the afflicted? 

; It is not to harrow your souls with descriptions of the ter- 
Tifie storms which have been the messengers of swift destruc- 
tion to so many, that we ask your attention. Nor shall we 
attempt to paint the awful scene at the burning of the Lex- 
ington, when flame and flood claimed their numerous victims, 
and the strong man was helpless as the little child, and fear, 
like the coiled serpents around the Laocoon, seemed to stifle 
every energy of mind and body, and crush the life of hope in 
the firmest bosom. But the dead are at rest. Their struggles 


F enemas 


III. 


Good night, dear mother— 
Father, who made us, 
Through holy angels, 
He ‘ll be in sight, 
What then can harm us, 
Storms may surround us, 
He will protect us— 
Mother, good night. 


TABLE. 


and terrors are over. The tender mother calls no longer, 
frantically, for her child—she has them both with her in death. 
They heed not and need not our pity: In this case “Tis the 
surviver dies.” How many are now weeping in the bitterness 
of that grief which refuses to be comforted? Many a bright 
hearth is darkened, many a happy home desolate. And this 
deep grief falls mostly on our own sex. Woman is the chief 
mourner for those who have perished in the desolations of the 
season. These were men, fathers of families mostly,on whom 
rested the hopes of their households. Some were returning 
after a long absence, and daily looked for by the dear ones at 
home, probably the house set in order to receive them, and a 
th d little incidents, such as affection treasures to gratify 
the loved and absent, recollected, to tell the wanderer, and 
draw his heart again within the gentle influence of those cha- 
rities of neighbour and friend, which the rough, hard world 
is so apt to injure or efface. 

How terrible was the blow that fell on each of these house- 
holds, when the fate of the Lexington was ascertained? And 
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that grief must be renewed, day by day. The poor widow cannot 
go into the world, or the bustle of business, and thus wear off 
the sense of her loss. She sits in her darkened home, the loss 
of her husband involves usually the loss also of the means of 
living for herself and her children, and while she weeps for the 
dead, she also despairs for the living. Perhaps her children are 
daughters—how shall these helpless ones be supported? Oh! 
those who have never felt a care of this kind cannot even 
imagine the gloom with which the world is shrouded to the 
new made widow, as site looks on her little children, and 
knows not where or how she is to obtain for them even @ 
morsel of bread. Let hex who is rich think of this, and ask 
herself if there is nothing for her to do, to show her sympathy 
with those who have been bereaved by this awful calamity 
of the burning of the Lexington. 

How many hopes have been crushed !—The betrothed have 
separated, and the weeds of sorrow bound on fair heads, where 
the orange flower was soon to be wreathed. Many daughters 
are left fatherless—sisters brotherless, and life can never be 
to them so cheerful and happy as it has been in months past. 
Is it not a meet time for the young and gay to pause and con- 
sider? The year has opened upon us with terrible events, and 
though it would be wrong to allow fearful forebodings to take 
possession of the mind, and render us unfit for the every day 
duties of life, yet surely it is the part of wisdom to lay these 
things to heart, and feel that we too must be prepared for 
sorrows and partings, and what shall we say to comfort those 
who mourn. What, but in the words of the sweet lyrist, bid 
them 


“To lift, through tears, the straining eye, 
Up to their Father's house on high, 
Oh! many are the mansions there; 
But not in one hath grief a share ; 
And there are those, whose long loved mien, 
In earthly home no more is seen; 
Whose places, where on earth they sate, 
Are left unto us desolate. 
We miss them when the prayer is said, 
We miss them when the board is spread; 
Upon our dreams their dying eyes 
In still and mournful memory lies 
But they are where the longings vain 
Trouble no more the heart and brain, 
The sadness of this aching love 
Dims not our Father's house above.” 


A FEW WORDS TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


It has usually been our practice to keep silence respecting 
the rejected articles—those accepted, of course, were suffi- 
ciently noticed by insertion. But often these accepted articles 
necessarily remain a long time before being published—more 
than a year; and this, we doubt not, is a severe trial of pa- 
tience to the writers. We have therefore concluded to give, 
monthly, a list of our contributions on hand, so far as these 
have been ined and decided on. But the writers of the 
accepted articles must not look for their appearance in the 
next number, it may be months before we shall have room for 
the following : 

“A dot of G 

“ She came not.” 

“ Keeping House and Housekeeping.” 

“ My Childhood’s Home.” 

“Oh! do not say again Love's Blind.” 

“ A Sketch of the Season and its Changes.” 

“My Mother's Grave.” 

“ The Bird.” 

“ Lines to the Memory of Miss Robina Ann Hunter,” &c. 

“ My Litue Boy.” 

Thus far our editorial duty is pleasant; but now comes the 
trial—to disappoint the hopes of many a writer who is aspir- 
ing to gain a name, and to give a few hints to the authors of 
the rejected articles. We trust this advice, which is kindly 
intended, will be reviewed in the same spirit. It would be 





1 Greene; by his Grand Niece.” 





easy to show the ridiculous aspect of many of these anonymous 
articles. But our aim ir not to amuse our readers (if we have 
any who delight in satire,) but to improve those who are 
earnest in the wish to make their productions worthy of a 
place in the Lady's Book. 

“Ellen Stanley; or, the Victims of Parental Tyranny.”— 
The writer must study English g r, and acquire juster 
notions of the duty of children to parents, before attempting 
to write for the public. 

** Lines on the Death of an only Daughter.”—This is written 
with great feeling, but is defective as poetry. The following 
lines are very beautiful: 





“We miss thy tender love, thy ready hand, 
The prompt obedience of a love-full heart ; 
The thousand little things that made thee only, 
Light to our eyes, joy to our inmost souls.” 


** Revelations, chapter xxi. verse 2.”—A strange tale, but 
too extravagant, and unsuited to our work. 

“ Bright be the Summer Beam.” —“ Thoughts suggested by 
reading Dr. Olin’s Letter,” &c.—* Raptures of the New-born 
Saint.”—“ A Dying Child.”—* Hopeless Love.”—* Ye would 
not Blush to call me Thine.”—* To E————.”—“ For Hen- 
nah’s Album.”—* Woman's Love.”—All these we must reject. 
There is nothing particular to be said aboat them, except that 
they all come under the description of ‘“* mediocre poetry,” 
which neither “ gods nor men can tolerate.” 

“The Tablet of the Rock.”—A Tale from the German, is 
under consideration. We should prefer the story from the 
pen of ‘“* Madame Caroline Pichler,” alluded to by the trans- 
lator. 

The foregoing notices regard only anonymous or voluntary 
contributors. We need make no allusion to the articles of our 
regularly engaged and paid writers—these we use or return 
according to agreement. 


We have received a piece of music from G. E. Blake, 13, 
south Sth street—The Angel's Whisper. It is very pretty, 
but the name sounds familiar. We have not time to look, 
but we think we published something by this title, long since. 


Colonel Stone, of the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
says of our February number: 

“The present number contains original papers, by severe! 
of our most popular writers, such as H. W. Herbert, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Mrs. Seba Smith, &c., and is embellished with a 
coloured plate of the fashions, an uncoloured ditto, a steel en- 
graving, and two pages of music. The principal fault that 
we find with the lady's Book is, that it is too cheap. We do 
not see how the publisher can afford to give so much good 
reading for three dollars a year. But that is his business— 
not ours.” 


There is a young gentleman of this city, by the name of Ro- 
bert Cornelius, one of the firm of the well known house of Cor- 
nelius, Son & Co., who has more genius than he yet supposes 
himself to possess. As a designer in the way of his profession, 
he has no equal; as a ventriloquist—but here we are getting 
into private life:—as a Daguerreotypist his specimens are the 
best that have yet been seen in this country, and we speak 
this with a full knowledge of the specimens shown here by 
Mr. Gouraud, purporting to be, and no doubt truly, by 
Daguerre himself. We have seen many specimens by young 
Cornelius, and we pronounce them unsurpassable—they 
must be seen to be appreciated. Catching a shadow is a 
thing no more tobe laughed at. Mr. Cornelius, in one matter, 
has outstripped the great master of the art, a thing, by the 
way, peculiar to our countrymen; he has succeeded in etching 
his designs into the plate, from which they cannot be removed 
by any effort. A few more experiments in this way, and we 
shall do without engravers—thore very expensive gentlemen. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TUILERIES, 

This residence of the French monarchs, is on the right bank 
of the Seine, in Paris. Catharine de Medici, wife of Henry II. 
began the building from the designs of Philibert de l'Orme 
and Jean Bullant, (1564.) Henry IV. extended it, and founded 
the gallery (1600,) which was intended to connect it with the 
Louvre, and form a residence for twenty-four artists. Louis 
XIV. enlarged it (1654,) and completed the great gallery. 
The side towards the Louvre consists of five pavilions and four 
ranges of buildings; the other side has only three pavilions. 

In the pavilion of Flora, Napoleon resided, and it was after- 
wards occupied by Louis XVIII. The exterior of the Tuile- 
ries is deficient in harmony, having been built at different 
times, and on very different plans; but the interior is magni- 
ficent. The gallery above mentioned, which connects the 
Tuileries with the Louvre, is completed on the side towards 
the Seine; the lower part consists of open Arcades; above is 
the collection of pictures. The second gallery, leading to the 
place Rivoli and the rue St. Honore, was begun by Napoleon 
in 1808, but is not finished. To make room for it, many houses 
and whole streets were levelled; and much of the ground is 
still occupied by the ruins of the former buildings. On the 
west of the palace lie the gardens of the Tuileries, forming a 
quadrangle of the width of the palace, and 1800 feet in length; 
they are sixty-seven arpents in superficial area. Upon two 
sides they are enclosed by long terraces (that on the side to 
the Seine commands a beautiful prospect,) and iron railings. 
This garden, laid out by the celebrated Lenotre for Louis 
XIV., has, in more recent times, been highly ornamented in 
the French style, and contains alleys of orange trees, and other 
trees, groves, lawns with beds of flowers and shrubberies, 
fountains and basins of water, with swans and goldfish, a 
great number of vases, and more than sixty statues imitated 
from ancient works. It is filled at all hours of the day with 
persons of all classes: chairs and newspapers may be had at a 
small price. Towards the city, and separated from the court 
by an iron palisade, is the place du Carrousel, which receives 
its name from a carrousel exhibited here by Louis XIV., in 
1664. The arc du Carrousel, erected by Napoleon in 1806, 
forms the principal entrance into the court: it was formerly 
ornamented with the horses of St. Mark and a statue of Na- 
poleon, which have been removed. The French Court was 
formerly called the “Court of the Tuileries;” but under the 
three last Louises, who resided at Versailles, that appellation 
was changed to the “Cabinet of Versailles.’ Napoleon resided 
some time at St. Cloud, and the court then received that 
name. But since the restoration, the kings have again occu- 
pied the Tuileries. 


In this number we give the whole of Mrs. Harrison Smith’s 
interesting tale of Adosinda. It is long, but it will repay a 
perusal. In future, if we can possibly avoid it, we will not 
continue articles from one month to another ; we have always 
done it against our will. Will our contributors aid us in our 
endeavours ?—we assure them that their contributions lose 
half their value when they are not finished in the number 
in which they are commenced. 

The leading article for this month is a chaste and beautiful 
effort from the pen of the Hon. Alexander H. Everett, of Mas- 
sachusetts. The Number is also enriched by a moral tale from 
the pen of Mrs. Sigourney. 

We always give a preference to articles, to which are at- 
tached the names of the writers. 


In answer to many inquiries we regret to say, that out of 
17500 copies published last year, we cannot furnish a single 
complete set; we were obliged to borrow a few numbers to 
complete a copy for the Lady of the Hon. Amos Kendall, Post 
Master General. 


Those having files of the Lady’s Book from the commence- 
Ment, must be amused with the various mutations in fashions; 
from the time we commenced publishing, in 1830, a revolu- 


tion has taken place in the wheel of this fickle goddess—but 
just as great a change has taken place in our manner of pre- 
paring them for the observation of our subscribere. We have 
advanced with a steady step, and now compare with the best 
French or English periodicals that are devoted exclusively to 
this subject—which, as every body knows, the Lady's Book is 
not. 





We do not promise to return any MSS.; authors sending 
ought to keep copies. 
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EDITORS’ OOK TABLE. 


Law, and the Means of Social Advancement.—Such is the 
title of an oration delivered before the Biennial Convention 
of the Alpha Delta Phi Society, of Yale College, Conn. The 
writer, Samuel Eells, President of the Convention, appears to 
have studied his subject, he comes to his task with a full mind 
and a free warm heart. The noble theme he chose was, we 
doubt not, in accordance with the philanthropy of his spirit, and 
bravely has he maintained the doctrine of *“ Social progress.” 
He says: ‘* Nations may rise and fall, but never, till they heve 
fulfilled their destiny. Civilization may wane and decay; but 
the principle of its regeneration is immortal. Human society 
may dissolve and perish ; but its very dust is vital, and a new 
social order will spring out of it, like the Phenix from the 
ashes of its sire.” 

After going over many strong arguments, and showing in- 
contestible evidence of the progress of society, he adds:— 
“ Philanthropy, then, does not delude herself with a beautiful 
but baseless vision, in anticipating the era of human regeno- 
ration. She sees in man himself a capacity for boundless im- 
provement, and that both the desire anu expectation of it are 
native to the human heart. She sees that his whole past 
history, taken on a complete scale, exhibits, not a retrograde, 
but a progressive movement. She discerns, moreover in indi- 
vidual events--even those of the most baleful aspect, the 
marks of a moral providence ; the tokens of a beneficent design, 
which appears to be the Jaw of the whole scheme, and in obe- 
dience to which, He who ‘ seeth the end from the beginning,’ 
administers the moral government of the world.” (Page 21.) 

The means by which society is to be carried forward to the 
era of its greatest perfection, is, as Mr. Eells pertinently sug- 
gests, the cultivation of the moral sentiments, and the diffusion 
of Christianity over the whole world. ‘The Gospel is the great 
charter of civil as well as religious freedom, and the principles 
of social progress are there embodied; so far as the human 
character can be trained to conform to this standard, will its 
perfection be ensured. 

We wish we had room to give more copious extracts from 
this very eloquent production. The style is bold, brilliant, 
and polished; and the rich thoughts and bright hopes of the 
writer are thus rendered more interesting and impressive, 
We have had only one regret while reading this sublime ap- 
peal to the promise of the future, the writer has made no 
allusion to that great moral power which is now just begin- 
ning to exert its influence—we allude to the cultivated intel- 
lect of woman. It is the elevation of the female sex to a par- 
ticipation of moral equality with men, which the Gospel en- 
forces, that ensures the moral improvement of the world. 
And of this improvement and the quent i ing moral 
influence of woman, we add, in the eloquent language of the 
oration, that “it is ours to witness the coming on of this era 
of man’s regeneration. As yet we are tenants of the Valley 
of Shadow ; but we live in promise of the dawn. Its twilight 
is already breaking around us. We feel the fresh air of morn- 
ing—we see the steps of Day upon the mountain tops.” 


The Intellectual Position of our Country—is the title of an 
Address delivered before the ‘‘ Young Men’s Association for 
Mutual Improvement,” in the City of Troy. The Lecturer, 
Rev. Dr. Beman, is well known throughout the land for his 
great talents and energy of character. The address is worthy 
of him, and does justice to the important subject. We notice 
it now to introduce Dr. Beman’s authority for the great im- 
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portance we attach to female edacation, and the right direc- 
tion of female inflnence. He says, alluding to the causes 
which most contribute to mould and form society: 

“I would point you to the mother, whose very look, though 
mild and placid, is in the circle of her home a law, and whose 
lips impart the first impulse to the human intellect, and inspire 
the first moral pulsation of the human heart. I would refer 
you to that entire sex, embracing wives, and sisters, and 
daughters, who, though debarred by the constitution of God 
and the delicacy of their own instinctive feelings, from the 
pulpit, the forum, and the senate chamber, and from other 
conspicuous and bustling scenes, hold in their own hand the 
sceptre of empire over the social world, and whose influence 
does more to form the mind, to furnish the elements of moral 
character, and to controul the destinies of the earth, than any 
other influence this side of heaven.” Good and true! 


Pictures of Early Life; or, Sketches of Youth. By Mrs. 
Emma C. Embury. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Co. 

This excellent work for Children was prepared for the 
“School Library,” which is now in progress. This series 
of books is got up with the most scrupulous attention to every 
circumstance which can make it perfect—but in no depart- 
ment is more care used than in the moral tone of the literature 
it embodies. We think Mrs. Embury has been very success- 
ful in making her volume attractive as well as good. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION FLATE. 


Fic. 1.—Dress of white cambric—apron of changeable silk, 
trimmed with black lace. Tight corsage, neck ornamented 
with a tucker of the same material as the dress, trimmed with 
pink bows; sleeve demi large, plaited at the top, and confined 
by a poft. The back hair is worn so low behind that it touches 
the back of the neck, being coiled at the very roots of the 
hair, and sometimes forms, as in this instance, the figure 8. 

Fie. 2.—Silk dress changeable or green. Corsage tight to 
cross in front. Sleeves made in bishop form, confined at the 
top with four bands, each trimmed with a button; the lower 
part of the sleeve to correspond with the top—(see plate)— 
the skirt is trimrsed with five narrow flounces. Hat of straw, 
trimmed with iiowers and ribbons. 

Fie. 3.—White figured muslin dress—corsage full, cut in 
the shape of a V. Sleeves demi large; the skirt is trimmed 
down the front, and hem with three folds. Hat of silk, open 
shaped ; interior and exterior trimmed with flowers. 


CHIT CHAT OF FASHIONS, 


Caps.—The present fashion for caps is very pretty; the 
cauls are very small, and sit almost close to the head. The 
borders are very full and deep at the sides; they come very 
low, and are intermixed with small bouquets of velvet flowers; 
those called the bell borders are amongst the most fashionable ; 
the ribands for caps are of satin. 

Hair.—The present style of dressing for the front hair, is 
either long ringlets in very full tufts, plain bands, or bands 
with the ends braided and turned up again. The back hair is 
worn so low behind that it touches the back of the neck, being 
coiled up in braids at the very roots of the hair. Sometimes 
it forms a figure of eight placed the cross way; at others the 
braids are twisted over each other, forming one large mass; 
pearls, or a gold chain are frequently twisted into these braids, 
and the feathers or flowers spring from this mass, and droop 
towards the left ear. Feronnieres are still fashionable. 


DRESS OF QUEEN VICTORIA AT HER MARRIAGE, 


Her Majesty's dress was of rich white satin, trimmed with 
orange flower blossoms. Head dress a wreath of orange flower 
blossoms, and over this a beautiful veil of Honiton lace, worn 
down. The bridesmaids or train-bearers were also attired 
in white. The cost of the lace alone on the dress was 
£1,000. The satin, which was of a pure white, was manufac- 
tured in Spitalfields. She wore an armlet having the motto 


of the Order of the Garter. “‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” in- 
scribed, and also wore the star of the Order. 

The lace of her bridal dress, though popularly called Honiton 
lace, was really worked at the village of Beer, which is situ- 
ated near the sea coust, about ten miles from Honiton. It 
was executed under the direction of Miss Bidney, a native of 
the village, who went from London, at the command of her 
Majesty, for the express purpose of superintending the work. 
More than two hundred persons were employed upon it from 
March to November, during the past year. These poor women 
derive a scanty subsistence from making lace, but the trade 
has latterly so declined that, had it not been for the kind con- 
sideration of Victoria in ordering this dress, they would have 
been destitute during the wintér. 

The lace which formed the flounce of the dress, measures 
four yards, and is three quarters of a yard in depth. The 
pattern is a rich, and exquisitely tasteful design, drawn ex- 
preesly for the purpose, and surpasses any thing that has ever 
been executed either in England or in Brwasels. So anxious 
was the manufacturer that her Majesty should have a dress 
perfectly unique, that she has since the completion of the lace 
destroyed all the designs. The veil, which is >f the same 
material, and was made to correspond, afforded employment 
to the poor lace workers for more than six weeks. It is a yard 
and a half square. 

Among the morning dresses of the Queen's trousseau is one 
of very beautiful design, entirely made of Honiton lace, with 
handsome flounces, and worn over white silk. , 

Umbrella for the Queen.—The cover is of the very best rich 
white satin, the stick a Pastriza cane, the hand-part is beau- 
tifully carved pearl, with gold eyes. The top, which is in the 
form of a crown, is of the finest chased solid gold, with a beau- 
tiful silver string and two silver tassels in the form of English 
acorns. The slide and other inner parts are of silver. The 
case for the reception of the umbrella is lined with rich crimson 
velvet, and is covered with scarlet morocco leather. Altoge- 
ther, the appearance is most chaste and elegant. 


QUEEN ADELAIDE. 


The Queen Dowager’s dress was of English lace, with a 
rich deep flounce, over white satin; the body and sleeves 
trimmed with the same material. The train was of rich violet 
velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed with ermine. The 
whole of this dress was entirely composed of articles of British 
manufacture. 

Her Majesty wore a diamond necklace and ear rings. Head 
dress, feathers end diamonds. 


H. R. H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


The dress worn by her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Kent, 
was of white satin, splendidly brocaded with silver, and trim- 
med with three flounces of blonde, headed with net and silver. 
The train was of sky-blue velvet, lined with white satin, and 
trimmed with ermine. The body and sleeves were tastefully 
ornamented with ermine and silver, with blonde ruffles. The 
head dress was of diamonds and feathers, with a necklace and 
ear rings en suite. The articles in the dress were wholly of 
British manufacture. 


H. R. H. THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. 


Corsage and train of rich blue velvet, trimmed wiih Brussels 
point lace, and tastefully ornamented with aigrettes of dia- 
monds, sabots and berthe en suite ; a rich white satin petticoat, 
with volants and heading of Brussels point lace.—Head dress, 
Brussels point lace, with superb lappets to correspond, and & 
magnificent spray of diamonds. 

DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, 

Dress of white satin, trimmed with barbes of Spanish point 
lace and white roses ; stomacher of brilliants, point ruffles and 
berthe; train of white moire, magnificently embroidered in 
coral and gold. Head dress, feathers and point lappets, with 
splendid diamonds. 

COUNTESS OF CARLISLE. 

Dress of sapphire-blue velvet, with Brussels point tucker 
and ruffles. Head dress, a toque of velvet and Brussels point 
leppets. 
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